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=| ‘Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling 
: among the mountains and hills; orchards of peach and plum 
= filling the valleys with blossom; the perfume of orange 
: groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp fire and 
E the call of the wild in the Bushveld; the quest of open 
roads trailing away to far horizons; the sparkling air of the 
. Highveld; sun and sea bathing on golden beaches; the 
l= bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories [= 
b S| and a splendid feeling of health and fitness after my last 
E| holiday in South Africa are luring me back there for the | 
: coming Winter.” 2 
= These are the recollections of an English visitor’s holiday 
BR : ° . 
: in South Africa last year. May we send you our booklet 
El “Radiant Tours”—the new programme of Winter Travel 
E| in South Africa? Posted free on request to the Director, | 
=I ° rt | 
3| South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, | 
London, W.C.2, or the Leading Tourist Agencies. | 
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M Y visit to the Isle of Wight reminded me of the story of the 
Curate who returned to the Island after an absence of 20 years. 
At a meeting in the Church Hall he began by saying “My dear 
friends, yeu cannot tell how delighted 1 am to see so many old 
Cowes faces again.” 

Saturday I left home soon after daybreak and owing to so little 
iraffic so early in the morning reached Portsmouth at 8.15, and aboard 
the ferry or motor ship bound for L.O.W. by 9.a.m. ‘The voyage 
across just taking one hour. Made no fewer than 10 calls on the 

Island and found time 
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ear laden with. silver, 
jewels, pictures, but so to 
say the * Pearl of Great 
Price” being a_ very 
rare set of scale yellow 
Worcester china—a_ tea 
and coffee service, painted 
exotic birds in panels on 


period, comprising 36 
pieces, only a few of 
which are faulty. 

It is very similar to a 
set that I sold by order of 


Alderwasley, Nr. Mat- 
lock, at a sensational sale 
on the premises on the 
13th & 14th March, 1929, 
just when the slump was 
beginning, Mr. Amor 


country sale for this im- 
portant lot. 1 know he is 
interested in this service which | have collected and it will be 
interesting to see what it will realise at the Grafton Galleries. I 
believe the Victoria and Albert Museum have expressed a wish to 
possess the whole or part of this very rare set. It is the property of 
a Lady of Title and will be sold in my first sale after the election. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 
(Top of DOVER STREET). 


{ 


"Phone: Gerr. 5971-4. 





of MIDDLE AGE 


The bodily handicaps and 


disorders which come with 






middle age can be corrected 
by drinking Contrexéville 
Water every day. Contrexe- 
ville Water eliminates Uric 
Acid, relieves Constipation, 
and assists the digestion. ae s sitet 
Acting on the liver and 
kidneys, it enables the system oi 
io resist Gout, Gravel, 


Arthritis, efc. 


CHEMISTS, STORES, 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS, 
ETC 










; post free on request to the London Depot: Messrs. INGRAM 
=F & ROYLE LID., Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road, S.E.1. 








a booklet of practical advice, “The Cure at Home,” will be sent | 


| 
| 
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for a good lunch at !} 
™Weeks” at Newport. | 
Aboard once more—the | 


yellow scale ground } 


(Dresden mark), Dr. Wall | 


the late Major Hurt of | 


paving £800° at that | 


AVOID THE PENALTY - 





BOOKS AND RELIGION 


The supply of religious books in these days is both 
plentiful and varied. 


There are books for the scholar, theological treatises, 
critical essays, which appeal only to the learned. 
Equally there are popular books, setting forward aspects 
of religious truth in so simple a guise that ordinary folk 
cannot fail to understand. 


There are books in English, books in foreign languages: 
some translated, others only available in their mother- 
tongue. 


There are biographies of great leaders, histories of the 
Church, stories of missionary enterprise, appealing to 
young and old alike. 


There is, however, one Book for learned and unlearned 
—one Book for all nations—one Book on which are 
based the lives of Christian heroes and the progress of 
the Church. This, the religious Book for all mankind, is 
the Bible; and the British and Foreign Bible Society 


exists to give it to the world. 


That all men may be able to possess this one Book, the 
Bible Society has published Scriptures in over 640 
languages, at a price which the poorest can pay. 

Will you help in this work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowiedged by the 
Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








Just Published. 


THE COURSE OF 


THE COMING BOOM 


IN SECURITIES. 
By L. L. B. ANGAS. 


This remarkable publication, appearing the day following 
the collapse in sterling, and forecasting the stock market 
moyements which have since occurred, will prove invaluable 
to investors as a guide in the forthcoming months. 

Mr. L. L. B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market movements 
have, in the past, Shown an uncanny accuracy, as witness 

is publications: “The Coming Rise in Gold Shares” and 

‘The Coming C a apse in Rubber.’’ This latest publicaticn 
ean be equally recommended, 

Publishers: St. Clement's Press. Portugal Street, W.C. 2. BY 
Telephone: HOLBORN 7600, 














November, 1931. ls. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


A JOURNEY TO THE VALLEY OF THE ASSASSINS—II 





*By Freya Sta 

THE INJUDIC IGUS GOVERNESS By Jane H. Fi 
GATES By Eileen B. T 
PURPOSE: A SHORT STORY Sy Arthur 
THE KISS SALUBRIOUS By C. H. St. s 
A TREATY [8 IMPLEMENTED By Noél Craig 
THE STORY: A SHORT STORY By Barbara Euphan Tod 
WE SHALL GOING IN ENGLAN? By Angela  iewell 
PYRENELS IN NOVEMBER By William Bliss 
THE St BAHDAR’S TITA BHAI 

By Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.s.¢ 
OF PUREST RAY SERENE By Lord Latymet 


THE FLOODS OF SPRING: A’ SHORT STORY 
By J. Leslie Mit 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 99 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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| 1 Take care of 
YOUR £ 


Security—with Profit 


“Tt may fairly be said that an 

Investor in the ‘ Bristol & West’ 

enjoys Security combined with 

Profit to an extent difficult to equal 
elsewhere.” 


INTEREST 5% _ NET. 


Exceptional Reserves. Your Investment 

spread over 4,000 Mortgages; average £378 

only, Deposit Rates, Balance Sheet, etc., on 
apvlication, Investment Department, 


BRISTOL & WEST oF EncLanp 
Building Society 

9-11 St. Stephen’s Street, Bristol 
Founded 1850 Assets £1,547,390 
































| THE AUTUMN BOOKS are coming out rapidly now. They 
aro as numerous as ever, in spite of the Crisis, and among 
| them are many really good ones which you will want to 
read. We can help you to select the best. 

THE CRISIS. We have a special display of Books on 
Politics, Finance, and Economics, for the general reader. 

| list of these will be sent-on application. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS EXHIBITION, 
which is now being held in the Court House, is open on 
Saturday Afternoons, as well as from 9—6.30 on other days. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 





























One of the present family 
of 4,728 children for 


whom assistance is urgently 








sought at this time. Here 
we have 

HEALTH & HAPPINESS 

instead of 

WANT and MISERY 
Will you “ ase help this to con- 
tinue by 2 a gift to the 
Rev. A. Ss. Bast caee. D.D., Secre- 
tary, Old Town Hall, Kennington 
Road, London, S.E.U. (Bankers: 


Barclays Ltd.) 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY ? 
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LOTHES, like 

sportsmen, must 
“keep their shape.” And 
shape depends on good 
Linings. Choose those 
that have proved their 
mettle in every field 

. “COURTINE” 

LININGS, woven _ by 
COURTAULDS. They 
never lose their sheen, 
change their colour or 
grow shabby, They are 


the starting point of 
creditable and _satis- 


fying suits and coats 
and can be cleaned 
without risk. Ask your 


Tailor to use only 


ice x ae 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK §f & “9 






If any difficulty m obtaining “COURTINE' 
write direct to the Manufacturers, COURTA 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Lon don, E. 
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Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 


Tee ht iy Guests 











ays appreciated. For 
q ove: ty and attractiveness 
; choose. 9 





CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 
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AGREAT DICKENS 
DISCOVERY 






UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF 


CHARLES 
DICKENS 


Do not miss this eats 
number of the 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE 


ONE SHILLING 


Geo. Newnes, Lid. 
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WHEN YOU RETIRE, 
WHAT INCOME 
WILL YOU 
HAVE? 


OU will wish to maintain your 
establishment on a similar scale 


Yet no pension ever equals a salary, 
How can you make provision t 
remedy this deficit? 


YOU CAN ENSURE AN 
INCOME AT AGE 60 OF 
SAY, 


£300 PER ANNUM 


for a net annual cost well within 
your means; at the same time, in the 
event of previous death, a substantia 
sum is immediately payable to your 
dependants. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE AN INCOME 

OF £300 A YEAR AT AGE 60 O 

EARLIER SEND US YOUR EM 
QUIRY ON THIS COUPON 





Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Brokers, 
169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. | 


Please send me particulars of an Endowment Assurance Policy | 
which will enable me to secure an income of £.......ccccce | 
BOC iss cacevncceves 
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News of the Week 


The Last Lap 
"XHE closing week of the election campaign has been 
conspicuous for a great deal of vigorous cross- 
swearing, of which the public is extremely tired, between 
members of the late Labour Cabinet as to who was or was 
not in favour of a tariff or a cut in the dole, and under 
what conditions and subject to what reserves. That matters 
very little to anyone now, even if a laborious collation 
of all the various leakages led to any clear conclusion as 
to the facts. The issue to-day is not what the Labour 
Cabinet, or this section of it or that, might have done, 
but what the National Cabinet, if confirmed in office, 
as it is reasonably certain that it will be, intends to do. 
This fundamental question has been to some extent over- 
shadowed by speculations, all too reminiscent of the 
controversies of thirty years ago, as to what the National 
Cabinet’s tariff policy is. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain have all 














assisted to elucidate or obscure it. From their various 
declarations, particularly the Prime Minister’s election 
address, it is reasonable to conclude that the mandate, 
if honestly interpreted, will be for a candid examination 
of the tariff expedient in its direct relation to the emer- 
gency of the moment—that and no more than that. But 


friends of tariffs can always draw comfort from the 


reflection that a tariff is ten times easier to put on than 
to take off, and that emergency measures have a way of 
long surviving the crisis they were designed to meet. 

* * * * 

This tariff issue, important though it is, may easily 
divert attention from greater questions still. Mr. 
MacDonald’s address puts the three essentials—stabiliza- 
tion of the pound, the conclusion of international agree- 
ments regarding debts and reparations, and the restoration 
of the trade balance—in the right order, though in fact 
those undertakings must go forward side by side, not one 
before the other. Currency problems are technical stuff 
to put before the average election audience, but currency 
problems must form the main preoccupation of the new 
Government none tlhe less, and the warnings of Mr. 
Keynes and others that it is on this that attention must 
be concentrated need recalling. No stable tariff, even 
if tariffs are seriously contemplated, can be based on a 
fluctuating pound, and unstable tariffs are a curse of 
which Europe has had sulliciently bitter experience in 
recent years to warn any Government of their danger. 
The election has a little diverted attention from the need 
of an international conference on gold and wider financial 
questions, but it should be one of the first duties of the 
new administration to explore the possibilities of that. 

* * x * 
A Brightening Outlook 

Whatever the cause or causes may be held to be, there 
are definite signs that the country is looking up. The 
pound is rising in terms of foreign currencies, and has 
all but touched four dollars in New York. Unemploy- 
ment figures are unexpectedly down by nearly 60,000 
for the present week. Reports of reviving activity in 
staple industries like iron and steel increase. Both the 
volume of business and the trend of prices on the Stock 
Exchange are distinctly encouraging. It is far easier to 
make too much than too little of tendencies like these. 
There is nothing yet to justify expectations of the general 
world recovery without which British trade can never 
regain its old prosperity. But certain grounds for appre- 
hension—the fear of the fall of the Briining Government 
in Germany, the fear of actual war between Japan and 
China—have disappeared, and though it would be too 
much to claim that the apprehension has given place to 
confidence, at any rate relief from anxiety is finding 
tangible expression. Gradual improvement is a far more 
hopeful sign than any meteoric spurt. 

* * * ~ 
India 

The Round Table Conference has inevitably lost, 
during the election campaign, much of the attention that 
it deserves. The Federal Structure Committee has been 
labouring at finance, and has begun to discuss a Federal 
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Court. Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s memorandum, issued last 
week, on the readjustment of the boundaries of the 
Punjab, is most important, especially after the carlier, 
and not quite reconcilable statement issued by Sirdar 
Ujjal Singh on behalf of the Sikhs, who ask that the 
two overwhelmingly Moslems divisions should no longer 
be included in the Punjab.. Sir Geoffrey points out 
the irreconcilable aims of Moslems, Hindus (who demand 
joint electorates) and Sikhs. He finds no solution’ for 
the Punjab as at present bounded. If he and the Sikhs 
could agree on a rearrangement, a great advance might 
be made for the Punjab. There has been no hopeful 
move in the Communal question. Mr. Gandhi, who now 
says that, as an agent only of Congress he must refer 
any agreement back to India, i.c., to the open extremists 
of the Congress Party, has made some provisional con- 
eessions to the Moslems, but tried to divide them from 
the other, smaller, minorities. So far the Moslems have 
made no sign that they will be seduced by these con- 
cessions from their loyalty to those who have worked 
and striven with them. 
* * * * 


Dr. Bruning’s Reprieve 

Dr. Briining’s victory in the Reichstag has given his 
government one more reprieve. A majority of 25 on a 
vote of confidence is small enough, but it serves, and with 
the Reichstag now in recess till. February, anxiety in 
that particular quarter is removed. But there is ground 
enough for anxiety elsewhere. The Hitlerites, whose 
Parliamentary representatives marched: portentously into 
the Chamber when one of their party was to speak, and 
portentously out of it when an opponent rose (their 
absence unexpectedly enabling the Communists to carry 
a motion for the suspension of work on the second pocket- 
battleship) on Sunday staged an immense demonstration 
in Brunswick, where a Hitler government rules, scrious 
clashes with the Socialists resulting. General Groener, 
who now significantly combines the offices of Minister of 
the Interior and Minister of Defence, gives warning that 
he will repress disorder at any cost, and he may well be 
called on to make good his words. 

* * * * 

The future is altogether obscure. Germany has a critical 
winter before her, though the unemployment figures have, so 
far, not reached the expected level. If Dr. Briining can carry 
on he may still be able to maintain a normal civil adminis- 
The constitution meanwhile, of course, remains 
suspended and legislation by decree prevails. But the 
Chancellor is not master of his own fate. It will be 
determined as much at Paris and Washington as at 
Berlin. An early announcement of the extension of the 
Hoover moratorium and news of some definite achieve- 
ment by the new Franco-German committee set up as a 
result of the Laval-Briand visit, would give him that essen- 
tial something to show for his policy which might keep 
the doubtful clements in the centre loyal to him. Other- 
wise, Herr Hitler, sobered or not by his talks with the 
President, will have his day at last. 


tration. 


* 2k % * 


The League and Manchuria 

The latest messages from Geneva, suggesting that the 
League Council is proposing simply to leave Japan and 
China three weeks in which to come to terms between 
themselves regarding the withdrawal of the Japanese 
troops and the guarantee by China of the safety of Japanese 
subjects in Manchuria is profoundly disturbing. These 
statements are so far unofficial and they may be in- 
aceurate. If the Council is really contemplating action 
of this kind it will have gone far to forfeit its claim to 


—$—— 





public confidence. Patience is often enough a Virtue 
at Geneva as elsewhere, but it is now well over a month 
since the Manchurian affair was brought before the 
Council by the Chinese delegate and China is entitle 
to protest that so far she has got no satisfaction whateye, 
apart from the fact, admittedly fundamental, that an, 
further Japanese advance has been arrested and some ¢f 
the troops withdrawn. But even in regard to that ther 
is some uncertainty, in view of rumours of renewej 
clashes between Japanese and Chinese troops. M. Briand 
spoke significantly at one mecting of the Counceil-of the 
resolve of the League to use every power at its disposal 
in case of need. The Council cannot afford to create the 
impression that it will never do more than talk aboy 
using its powers. Premature action and the languag 
of menace are both to be avoided, but the question: of 
withdrawing. Ambassadors from Tokyo if prompt with. 
drawal of the Japanese troops is refused ought to he 
under very serious consideration. 





















oe * * * 






Meanwhile, the appearance of a_ fully  aceredite 
delegate of the United States at the Council of the 
League is an event of immense importance. It is quite 
true that Mr. Prentiss Gilbert was instructed to. join 
only in discussions on the application of the Kellogg 
Pact to the Manchurian dispute, and to sit silent while 
the Council: was acting as a Council under the Covenant, 
That is of small consequence. What matters is that bya 
swift and successful improvization a new _ technique 
of international discussion has been devised, whereby 
the full weight of American influence can be thrown into 
the scale at any moment for the preservation of peace, 
not as an isolated action, but in complete and co-ordinated 
agreement with the peace forees organized at Geneva, 
The precedent thus set has been challenged on the ground 
that the Soviet Government might well claim a similar 
privilege. If the Soviet Government came with the 
same desire for the preservation of peace as the United 
States there is no reason why the privilege should be 
denied. 
























* * * * 





M. Laval at Washington 

Messages inspired and uninspired as to what M. Laval 
will discuss and refuse to discuss with Mr. Hoover 
have come in daily like a kind of political log from the 
‘Tle de France ’ westward-bound from Havre. Now tli 
French Prime Minister is safe on American soil, and the 
two men who could do more for the world than any 
other pair, are surveying that world and deciding what 
lies within the sphere of the immediately _ possible. 
M. Laval is Still something of an unknown quantity, 
but all that is known of him is in his favour and he be 
made a better impression in Germany than any other 
French statesman of recent years. Both he and 
Hoover have the shadow of impending elections ov 
them, but the movement in France is far more likely tv 
be towards the Left than towards the Right, and tl 
Prime Minister, who has shown no sign of lacking couragt, 
has no reason to fear the political consequences of 4 
progressive spirit in relation to disarmament or debis 
Not, indeed, that the Washington conversations 
likely to result in any definite decisions in cither field- 
except perhaps regarding an extension of the moratoriul. 
That is neither their intention nor their probable outcome 
What is possible, and it would be of enormous important 
if it did happen, is the announcement of some acecot 
between the President and the Prime Minister on thi 
falling of an international conference on the finan 
situation, 
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signor Grandi’s Travels 

Signor Grandi’s visit to Berlin this week-end is some- 
thing more than a mere return of courtesies. The 
Italian Foreign Minister has become increasingly a 
furopean personality since he took over the portfolio of 
foreign affairs from Signor Mussolini two years ago, 
and his presentation of Italy’s case at Geneva and at 
various international conferences has been consistently 
qilful. At the present moment Italy and Germany 
we eye to eye on disarmament, debts and reparations 
and (with some necessary reservations on Italy’s part) 
on the revision of treaties, and the importance of their 
entity of view is by no means diminished by the fact 
that on all these points they find themselves making 
emmon cause against France. It is European problems 
rather than any special questions arising between their 
two countries that Dr. Briining (now his own Foreign 
Minister) and Signor Grandi are likely to discuss together, 
and when the latter sails for America in a fortnight’s 
time it will clearly strengthen him in his talks with Mr. 
Hoover to be able to convey to the White House some 
report of the German Chancellor's views as well as setting 
forth his own. Incidentally, of course, Signor Grandi 
has for some days been in contact with Lord Reading 
and M. Briand at Geneva. 

* x * * 

The Spanish Republic and the Church 

The new Spanish Cabinet under Sefior Azana_ has 
eeouraged the Cortes in its anti-elerical campaign, 
which caused the resignation last week of Sefor Zamora 
and Sefor Maura, the only experienced Republican 
Mnisters. Not content with disestablishing the Church 
and authorizing the expulsion of the Jesuits—not for the 
first time in Spanish history—the Cortes has voted a 
drastic change in the marriage Jaws, very much on Sovict 
Russian lines. It is inconceivable that such violent 
changes in Spanish life will be accepted without demur 
by the nation as a whole. In the Basque provinces on 
Sunday there were demonstrations in favour of the 
Church and counter-demonstrations by Socialists, so 
that the police had to intervene. The Vatican has pub- 
lily commended Cardinal Segura for resigning his 
office as Primate of Spain, and thus removing any pretext 
for hostility on the part of the Republic towards the 
Church, The French- Revolution of 1789 was on the 
whole peaceful until the Assembly interfered with the 
liberties of the Church in 1791; after that, extremists 
gradually gained control and went from bad to worse. 
It would be « pity if the Spanish revolution, which began 
% calmly, were to degenerate through the anti-clerical 
intolerance of the party in power. 

* * x a 

Ireland 

The Constitution Amendment Bill passed through 
the Dail last week. Introduced on Wednesday, it reached 
the report stage on Friday, was approved by the Senate 
on Saturday, and immediately made law by an Order in 
Council, The haste with which it was passed has drawn 
the expected protests from the obvious quarters. The 
Act gives complete power to a military court to deal with 
questions of treason, sedition and seditious libel, felony, 
intimidation of juries and offences against the Firearms 
Act. There is no appeal to the Civil Courts against the 


death sentence. The measure is a strong one, but un- 
doubtedly necessary. Secret societies have, during the 


last two years, grown and flourished ; to the two most im- 
portant ones, the I.R.A. and Saor Eire (a Communist or- 
ganization), the term “ secret ” can hardly be applied. The 
actionof the Catholic authorities in condemning them 
cannot be too strongly commended. The Constitution, 


as Mr. Cosgrave pointed out, makes ample provision 
for consulting the views of a minority ; but suggestions 
come better without a revolver to back them. The 
refusal of the minorities to recognize this fact has 
necessitated strong action. It is, however, expected that 
Mr. Cosgrave will be schooled by past experience to wield 
his powerful weapon with moderation. Political martyr- 
dom in Ireland is easily achieved and exceptionally 
fruitful. 
* * * * 

Foreign Goods and British 

Whatever the merits of tariff protection for British 
trade, there is no question that too much talk about it 
induces a spirit of fatalism. The British manufacturer 
decides that without protection the dice are loaded 
against him and that it is no use trying to compete 
with industries in other countries where may 
be lower or hours longer or the conditions different in 
other ways. There is no doubt some modicum of truth 
in that, but everyone who has ever travelled knows that 
half the trouble is that the British manufacturer is well 
behind many of his rivals in selling people the kind of 
thing they want on the kind of terms they want. Nothing 
could be more useful in that connexion than the ex- 
hibition, arranged in London, by the Association of 
Retail Distributors, of articles of foreign manufacture 
sold widely in this country by reason of their design and 
price. The retailers are challenging the manufacturers. 
They, the shopkeepers, prefer to sell British goods, and 
they want British manufacturers to supply goods 
equal in quality and price to the foreign. Consequently, 
they are showing them the foreign goods and asking them 
what they can do along those particular lines. In some 
cases the answer, no doubt, will be nothing, and for 
adequate reasons. Sut in others a timely stimulus 
may just turn the scale. Sir Edward Hilton Young in 
opening the exhibition described it as a cold sponge to 
British manufacturers. Cold are sometimes 
supposed to damp ardour. Rightly applied, they only 


wages 


sponges 


invigorate. 
* * x * 
The Right to Die 

The Medical Officer of Health for Leicester has drafted 
a Bill to make voluntary cuthanasia legal. The subject 
is far too important to be thrust on one side by the 
political controversies of the moment, and though, 
of course, the Bill in question stands not the smallest 
chance of passage into law at present, and will very likely 
never even be introduced, it ought at least to stimulate 
a serious discussion of a problem far too long deliberately 
side-tracked. The proposal that a person suffering from 
an incurable and acutely painful disease should be 
permitted, after legal authorization based on the most 
exhaustive examination of the case, to pass painlessly 
out of life at his own desire raises fundamental issues in 
the fields of law, of medicine and of religion. Reasoned 
objections and traditional prejudices will be ranged 
against it. There are few who would care to pronounce 
dogmatically either against the proposal or for it without 
prolonged and anxious reflection. Sut Dr. Millard, 
by once more giving the idea of euthanasia concrete form, 
has made it certain that the subject will be seriously 
explored. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 45 per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99; on Wednesday week, 96}; a year ago, 104}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on 
Wednesday week, 83}; a year ago, 93}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75}; on Wednesday week, 
73}; a year ago, 80}. 
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The Test 


| Saperseacget in the election campaign is quickening 
as it nears its close. The result, so far as all the 
indications go, is not in doubt, though the Stock Exchange 
estimate of a National Government majority of some- 
thing like 200 looks excessive. Rowdyism, to be deplored 
in any circumstances anywhere, seems for some reason 
to centre mainly round Sir Oswald Mosley and _ his 
singularly heterogeneous following, though the Prime 
Minister has had a good deal to contend with in his own 
constituency. Bitterness between the two sections of 
the Labour Party is no doubt inevitable, but some of 
its manifestations are unedifying. The spectacle, for 
example, of Mr. Snowden choosing the Daily Mail as 
a pulpit from which to discourse on “ Labour's Little 
Lenins ” and declare that in his fifty years’ experience 
of General Elections he has “never known one where 
a political party has sunk to such depths of deception 
as the leaders of the Labour Party have done on this 
oecasion,” does not provoke admiration. The National 
Government’s claims are strong enough to make resort 
to this kind of vituperation between old colleagues 
unnecessary. It is quite enough for Government candi- 
dates to quote the Labour Party’s own manifesto, with 
its irresponsible proposals for more expenditure and its 
complete lack of any consciousness of the need for 
economy, to make their appeal to the electors decisive. 
A Government that will save wherever saving is reasonably 
possible, that will make it its first, if not its only, business 
to redress the trade balance and maintain the pound, 
is the Government the country needs. And there is every 
sign that the country will get it. 

But when it has got it? That is the question that 
may fitly exercise the minds of responsible electors to-day. 
For the General Election is not an end but a means. It 
has an obvious value in itself, in that a decisive victory 
for the National Government will do much to create 
eonfidence abread, and confidence abroad is the main 
factor in determining the fortunes of the pound. But 
victory can be put to legitimate or illegitimate uses, 
and the demand of the Prime Minister for a free hand, 
combined with the unqualified declaration of many of 
the Prime Minister’s Conservative supporters for the 
immediate introduction of a system of full-blown Pro- 
tection, is creating an uneasiness that may deflect a 
good many votes from Government candidates and 
militate gravely against that sense of national unity, 
so essential when the election is over. We discussed 
last week the hard case of the Free Trade voter, com- 
pelled to choose between a Conservative Protectionist 
and a Socialist Free Trader. Lord Grey has since 
described that situation as a choice between the 
frying-pan and the fire. It may be, but gravely 
as a plunge into Protection might injure both our 
national prosperity and our international relations, 
adoption of the policy set forth in the official Labour 
manifesto might shatter the whole financial and economic 
fabric of the country. Between those alternatives, dis- 
tasteful as both may be, there can be no_ serious 
hesitation. 

But those ought not, of course, to be the alternatives, 
and there is no need, so far, to assume they will be. 
The National Government was formed not to rivet a 
tariff system on the country, but to achieve national 
unity in defence of the pound. An interchange this week 
between Mr. Snowden and Mr. Chamberlain on that point 
is instructive. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
broadcast talk last Saturday (in many ways the most 
effective of all the wireless election addresses) refused 


—— 


of Unity 


to believe that the Conservative leaders would regan] 
a majority obtained in the circumstances of the Present 
election as giving them a mandate to carry a general 
system of Protection in the new Parliament. For that 
said the Chancellor, a specific decision of the electorate 
should be demanded. Mr. Chamberlain at once challenged 
that interpretation, holding that it would debar the 
new Government from imposing tariffs if it came to the 
conclusion after careful examination that tariffs were 
the right thing for the country, and quoting, in regan] 
to that, the Prime Minister’s declaration that tariffs 
might prove necessary as a means of reducing imports, 
if Mr. Chamberlain accepts, as he specifically declayes 
he does, the Prime Minister’s definition of his attitude 
on tariffs, there is no necessary contradiction betwee 
him and Mr. Snowden. The whole question {and it js 
the decisive test of the good faith of the Conservative 
leaders) is whether tariffs are to be advoeated, jf 
they are advocated, as a means to stabilize the pound 
or as a specific which a particular political party has 
for years been advocating unsuccessfully as a_ party 
measure and which it now sees an opportunity of 
administering to the country as a_ result of sucees 
achieved under cover of the emblem ‘“* National” oy 
the electoral banner. 


















That distinction is vital. So is another that goes with 
it, the distinction between an all-round tariff of 16 per 
cent. or some other moderate figure (all-round, of course, 
not meaning, of necessity, completely universal) as 4 
means of effecting the limitation of imports, and what 
Mr. Snowden calls “a general system of Protection,” 
such as the Conservative Party has for some time been 
making the chief plank in its platform. For Conservatives 
to abandon the prospect of Protection on that scale, 
if the victory of the National Government ‘seems to 
put its attainment into their hands, weuld unquestionably 
be a sacrifice. But it is a sacrifice equally for many 
Liberals and National Labour men so far to abandon 
their adhesion to Frec Trade as to agree that if “ after 
rareful examination,” as Mr. Chamberlain puts it, a 
tariff is necessary as a remedy for the particular diseases 
of the moment, they will make no doctrinaire objections 
to its adoption. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s formula, if honestly interpreted, 
represents a compromise which all the allies fighting 
under the National Government standard may reasonably 
adopt. But it must be honestly interpreted. Carefil 
examination is one thing, insistence on preconceivel 
ideas is another. Tor careful and unprejudiced examine 
tion of the tariff expedient, as of other expedients with 
equal claims, the leaders of all parties uniting in the 
National Government are prepared. Lord Grey has statel 
their case as well as anyone. Mr. Chamberlain is full 
entitled to say that the National Government will ke 
free to consider the imposition of tariffs as an emergent! 
measure to meet the special exigencies of the preset! 
situation. Mr. Snowden is fully entitled to say thé 
the exigencies of the present situation should not be nse 
as shelter for the adoption of a gencral system 
Protection in execution of the policy of a single party 






































Mr. Baldwin, more than any man, can make the tf 





conciliation between those views real. A great respol 
sibility is on him, for national unity is as necessary after 






the election as before it. There may, and should bf 





little need to drive that home, but the danger of a cows 





that would substitute for national unity widesprel F 
bitterness and resentment is too grave for any warnit F 
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The *“ Spectator ”’ 


N old friend of the Spectator said last week: “I 
A am much disappointed in the position the Spectator 
taking up in this Election; it seems to me you are 
just going with the crowd, and are little better than 
ome of the organs of the popular Press. I should have 
expected better judgement on your part in view of your 
long devotion to Free Trade and international co-opera- 
tion.” We propose, therefore, to set out some ideals 
which are guiding our course. 

We have already explained fully why we hope the 
National Government will be elected with a good 
jority, and why we think the return to power of the 
As Mr. Snowden 


js 


cast Party would be a disaster. 
aid in his broadcast speech last week, the real question 
at issue is Whether we shall have a strong and stable 
Government in this time of national crisis. Nothing 
ce counts in comparison. We have abandoned some 
of our independence, but until that issue is decided the 
ranks must be closed. Once that result is achieved, as 
ye hope and believe will be the case, we shall continue 
to work for the causes we cherish. If we thought that 
the return to power of the National Government meant 
the instalment in office of a “* Jingo ’’ Cabinet determined 
to pursue a policy of extreme economic nationalism, we 
should not be among its supporters. But we are con- 
yinced that there is no such danger to fear. The new 
Government’s first task will be to preserve our national 
credit by such methods as it deems best. Once that 
great task is accomplished, it will be time to plead for 
a consideration of other matters. 

If a new spirit of national patriotism 
the trials through which we are passing—a patriotism 
which will readily admit that all was not well with the 
nation in the past and which will consecrate all its efforts 
to creating a new Britain, a “reconstructed” Britain, 
to use a word to which we became accustomed after 
the War, we shall be the gainers. 

In our internal programme we shall put two items at 
the top—the re-creation of rural prosperity and the 
revitalizing of our manufacturing towns, together with 
the abolition of the slums in our cities, whatever the 
cost, An impoverished Britain with miles of empty 
factories and derelict wharves is not in Europe’s interest. 
Britain cannot play the part she ought to play in 
re-creating the new world of our dreams so long as her 
economic life is at a standstill. But there must be no 
narrow “slogan” like “keep the foreigner out at all 
costs.” A better watchword would be “ Support those 
who support you,” and our vast trading interests in 
the Argentine, for example, and clsewhere must not be 


emerges from 


put in jeopardy, 


Thomas 
By W. E. G 


a death of Mr. Edison in a ripe and honoured old 
age deprives the world of one whom newspaper 
plebiscites have often declared to be the foremost Ameri- 
can of his time. Certainly none of his countrymen has 
conferred more solid benefits upon humanity, whilst few 
have shown to their friends a more modest, genial and 
estimable character. When Macaulay prophesied that 
machines constructed on principles then undiscovered 
would be in every English house in 1980, he little thought 
that his prediction would be fulfilled by a native of a 
tract of North America then but vaguely known as a 
land of grain and timber, not very long freed from the 


and the Election 


Apart from general policies, we hold that the new 
Government should lose no time, once it is elected, in 
telling the teaching profession and the police that one 
of its own first duties, when the Budget is balanced 
and our financial stability assured, will be to abolish 
the temporary reduction in salaries which it has been 
compelled to make. We hope that a new principle 
of giving unemployment benefit will also be adopted : 
the principle that all who apply for the “ dole ” should 
be afforded an opportunity of doing work of national 
value, and that the nation should have something to 
show for its expenditure. This is not to say that we 
do not recognize our full responsibility to provide for 
our fellow citizens who cannot obtain work. Far from 
it; but a wise nation would insist on getting something 
in return for its money, such as the carrying out of 
national schemes of drainage, reafforestation and slum 
clearance. 

In the case of India, we hope that the new Government 
will spare no effort to put British-Indian relations on a 
satisfactory and permanent basis. The Spectator’s views 
on India are well known. We think the only satis- 
factory relationship for our two peoples is one of friendship 
and partnership on a foundation of equality and freedom. 
A friendly India as a willing partner would be an imperial 
asset, while an unfriendly India, despite any number 
of safeguards, would continue to be an imperial menace. 

In the field of international co-operation, we hope 
that the National Government will show that it cares 
for the League of Nations and all that Geneva stands 
for, no less than its predecessors. If the return to 
power of the National Government meant that Great 
Britain was turning her back upon Europe, it would 
indeed be a bad day for the world, for there is no greater 
British interest than a prosperous Europe. Efforts 
must be redoubled to increase the freedom of trade 
throughout the world, and to remove the barriers that 
separate us from our neighbours. But our commercial 
relations must be based on common advantage. 

If the anxious times through which we are passing 
create in us a new spirit of self-sacrifice and inspire us 
with a desire to consecrate our lives to the task of making 
our country into something finer and nobler than it 
has ever been, they will not have been in vain. If our 
horizons are to be narrow ones, limited by thoughts 
of personal advantage, we shall be unworthy of our 
day of opportunity. If we boldly set our hands to the 
task of overhauling our cconomic life as part and parcel 


of the re-making of Europe and the world—but never 
losing the larger vision—then we need not fear the 


results. 


Alva Edison 


ARRETY FISHER 


supremacy of the Indian. the bison and the buckeye. 
But it is to Mr. Edison, more than to any other man, 
that we owe the electric light for domestic the 
telephone and the gramophone. 

Genius has been described as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, Mr, Edison preferred to define it as “* two 
per cent, inspiration and ninety-cight per cent. perspira- 
In his own case one might be inclined to put the 
amount of jnspiration higher, He had an_ intuitive 
faculty for seeing how a problem could be attacked, and 
for visualizing ihe problems that were worth attacking. 
The noice-books of Leonaixlo da Vinci and the New Atlantis 
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of Bacon furnish the nearest parallels to the amazing list 
of desirable inventions which Mr. Edison committed to 
paper in his own voluminous records, and of which more 
than a thousand actually took shape in the Patent Office. 
As Thoreau finely said, ‘* The laws of the Universe are not 
indifferent, but are for ever on the side of the most 
sensitive.” Mr. Edison had a marvellous sensitiveness 
to the possibilities which those laws held out to patient 
investigation. He added little or nothing to pure science ; 
jike Faraday, whose books gave him the earliest impulse 
to his life-work, he was no mathematician, though he 
kept mathematicians to work for him. “I found after a 
while that I could guess a good deal closer than they could 
figure,’ he once said, “so I went on guessing.” 


But mere guesswork would not have been enough. 
The absurd title of “‘ The Wizard of Menlo Park” was 
singularly inappropriate to a man who. achieved all 
his results by what Newton called “intending the 
mind” on the problem to be solved. It is well known 
that, when he was endeavouring to find a suitable 
filament for his new incandescent lamp, he actually tried 
no fewer than six thousand different vegetable substances 
before settling on the carbonized bamboo which proved 
to be most satisfactory. When he was engaged in im- 
proving his phonograph, which he had laid aside for 
ten years whilst he went into the lighting business, 
he spent five days and nights, without sleep and with 
only stray bites of food, fiddling with the machine till 
he got it right. It is told that in a small side-show he 
broke all the four hundred glass tumblers which he 


How to Right the Trade Balance 


By LIone. 


; te plain fact about the so-called problem of the 

Trade Balance is that the problem no longer exists. 
That the belief that it exists still continues, and, in its 
impact upon politics, itself constitutes a serious danger 
is beyond question. But the problem itself has gone. 
With the freeing of the exchanges it has just evaporated. 
Whether this is a good thing or a bad thing is not an easy 
matter to discuss briefly, but that it has actually happened 
is not at all difficult to demonstrate conclusively. 

When a country is on the gold standard—that is to say, 
when its money-issuing authorities are bound to buy and 
sell gold at fixed rates—the mechanism whereby a deficit 
in its trade balance can be adjusted is intricate and in- 
direct ; if it is impeded at any point by frictions, its 
working may be long delayed. A deficit in the Trade 
Balance will show itself on the exchange market in an 
excess of demand for claims on foreign money over the 
demand for claims on the domestic money. If the 
British Trade Balance is out of gear, more English money 
is offered for money abroad than money abroad is 
offered for English money. The result of this is a ten- 
dency for the exchanges to become unfavourable. The 
price of sterling falls. The price of foreign money rises. 
If the exchanges were free, this movement itself would 
restore equilibrium. For by making sterling cheaper and 
foreign money dearer, it would stimulate exports and 
damp down imports. But while the exchange is tied to 
gold, this effect is strictly limited. The exchange cannot 
fall very far before it pays to buy gold and export it 
rather than pay a higher rate for foreign money. Beyond 
this point, so long as gold is freely obtainable at a fixed 
price, further exchange fluctuation is excluded. It is 
just here that the so-called “ problem” arises. If, as 


gold flows out, credit is contracted, the balance will be 


redressed by internal adjustments. The country will 
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had laid in for the purpose. ‘“‘ What shall we do now. 
Mr. Edison?” said his assistant, seeing that no result 
was in view. “ Why, I guess we had better get some 
more tumblers,” said the master. And ultimately he 
reached his goal. Mr. Edison’s motto might well haye 
been Miss Austen’s favourite distich : 


“Despair of nothing that you would attain : 
Unwearied diligence your end will gain.” 


It is impossible here even to summarize the results of 
Mr. Edison’s unwearied diligence. He began by improving 
telegraphic operation in numerous ways, the most 
Important of which allowed a single line to do the work of 
four. He devised a method for making Bell’s origina] 
telephone, which was little more than a scientific toy. 
a practical means of communication; _ incidentally 
he observed the effect which has since given birth to 
wireless telephony and allows us to speak across the 
oceans. He not only invented the first practical el trie 
lamp for domestic use—pari passu with Swan in England 
—but he worked out the first complete system of house 
to house distribution for New York, The phonograph, 
from which are descended the gramophone and the 
talkies, was entirely his invention. In his last years 
he devoted himself to what he considered the greatest 
problem of all—the direct production of electricity 
from coal—and if this beat him, it probably shows that the 
task is at present beyond human skill. Few men of our 
time have done more for the comfort and convenience 
of civilized life, and none has done it more absolutely 
by the golden method of well directed and unremitting 
labour. 


RogBIns. 


become a worse place to sell in and a better place to buy 
in. Money incomes will be reduced and prices will tend 
to fall. Imports will be curtailed by the reduction of 
buying power, and exports will be stimulated by the fall 
in prices. But the working out of a contraction of credit 
may encounter serious obstacles. The reduction of 
money incomes which it makes necessary may be preceded 
by a period of unemployment. There is therefore a 
general reluctance on the part of banking authorities to 
embark on this policy. Instead of contracting credit 
pari passu with the outflow of gold, they delay action in 
the hope that the adverse movement may prove only 
temporary. And it may well be that this hesitation wil 
persist until the readjustment necessary has_ become 
not a minor twinge but a major operation on the body 
economic. r 

When the exchanges are no longer linked to gold the 
position is entirely altered. The adjustment takes place 
on the exchange market as automatically as the adjust: 
ment between supply and demand in any commodity 
market. A free price always brings supply and demand 
into equilibrium. If at the exchange rate prevailing the 
number of claims on sterling demanded by foreigners } 
not equal to the number of claims on foreign currency 
demanded by the holders of sterling, then the exchange 
rate moves against us. Imports are curtailed ; we have 
fewer payments to make abroad. Exports are stimulated; 
foreigners have more payments to make to us. The ral? 
tends always to a point at which these two volumes 0 
payments are equal—at a point that is to say at which 
the Trade Balance balances. This does not mean that 4 
system of free exchanges is necessarily superior to a gold 
standard. In my judgement there are reasons for holding 
that it is inferior. Nor does it mean that it permits ® 
to avoid the increase of work or the curtailment of cor 
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sumption which the necessity of redressing an adverse 
balance of trade imposes. All that it means is that the 
mode of adjustment is different. Under gold it takes 
place by a fall in domestic prices and money incomes 
yelatively to foreign prices and incomes, the exchange 
rate remaining the same. Under a free system it is the 
exchange rate which moves, and, without any necessary 
effect on the volume of money incomes at home or 
abroad, makes import prices higher to us and export 
prices lower to the foreigner. We do not escape a re- 
duction of real incomes. On the contrary, since the 
machinery operates through the prices of the things we 
buy rather than on the money incomes we receive, its 
efiects are all the more unescapable. 

All this has a profound bearing on the present tariff 
controversy. So long as we were on the gold standard 
there was a certain plausibility about the argument 
that tariffs or prohibition of imports would improve 
the immediate position. It is undeniable that the 
first effect of the imposition of a tariff is to make the 
exchange position easier, for it reduces the volume of 
payments which have to be made abroad, and in the 
position in which we found ourselves last July the 
argument for a tariff for this purpose may be admitted 
to have had some force. I do not think that it was 
ultimately valid even then. I do not think that the 
beneficial effects would have been anything but very 
short-lived, and I am sure that the more far-reaching 
effects would have been highly injurious. After all, 
the argument for tariffs as a means of securing a favourable 
Balance of Trade is not new. It was the basis of the 
celebrated mercantile theory, long ago refuted in every 
elementary text-book of Economics. We may not have 
heard much of it here during the last hundred years. 
But elsewhere it has been tried out again and again, 
And always the effects have been bad. What seems 
an amazing novelty to us is viewr jeu to all competent 
foreign observers. 



































and other philosophic works. 









at least a formal assent are to-day disputed. 
in psychological and physiological knowledge, 
woman’s escape into freedom, have so radically changed 
our outlook that much of the older reasoning has lost its 
foree. Anthropological and Biblical studies have also 
played their part. In a short article it is only possible 
to indicate a few of the results. Psychology has taught 
us the many-sided activities of the sexual instinct, has 
given us understanding of the conflict that expresses 
itself in prudery, and has exposed the taboo which 
inflicts a punishment for sexual sins disproportionate to 
that inflicted upon other sins against love. Anthropology 
reveals many taboos whose breach is visited with an 
equal rigour. Understanding of physiological facts has 
led us to see that there is nothing more intrinsically 
shameful in sexual than in digestive needs ; has greatly 
reduced the likelihood of undesired procreation; and 
has made possible the control of population-density at 
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Problems of the Christian Conscience 


{We publish below the third article of a now Theological Series, which we hope will throw light on some of the most 
disputed questions of conduct. Mr. McDowall is the author of Beauty and the Beast, Creative Personality and Evolution, 
Next week Professor N. P. Williams will write on this same subject.] 


IlI—Marriage and Sex 
By Rev. S. A. McDowatu. 


HE attitude of the present age towards sexual 

morality is too often discussed without any effort 
to understand why ideas which in the past commanded 
Advances 


and 






But all this is ancient history. Once off the gold 
standard, even the superficial plausibility of the argument 
collapses. As we have seen, once the exchange is free 
to fluctuate, the trade balance rights itself automatically. 
If no inflation takes place, the exchange simply depre- 
ciates to an extent necessary to bring about the desirable 
reduction of imports and extension of exports. The 
depreciation acts asa tariff on imports and a bounty 
on exports. Only those who want to worry because 
their worries are a political asset need continue to 
worry about the adverse trade balance. It can safely 
be left to look after itself. 

But this is not all. If, when the exchanges are freed, 
we impose a tariff, not only do we do what is unnccessary, 
we do also what is immediately harmful. We deprive 
ourselves of the one advantage which the policy of letting 
the exchanges go may be said to confer. For to the 
extent to which the exchange turns in our favour the 
price of our exports to the foreigner is raised. The 
export industries are hit immediately. They suffer 
a setback similar to the setback which they are alleged 
to have suffered when we returned to the gold standard 
in 1925. Does anybody really want to bring this about ? 
It may be that it would have been better for us to get 
into international equilibrium by a_ straightforward 
cut in money incomes and export prices. I myself 
incline to this view. But now that we have chosen the 
other policy of adjustment by freeing the exchange rates, 
is it reasonable to urge a step which would prevent the 
achievement of that degree of equilibrium which the 
adoption of that policy permits? I do not think that 
if it were generally realised that now we are off the gold 
standard the imposition of tariffs must immediately 
penalize both the export industries and the consumer, 
there would be a majority for it in any political party. 
But apparently it takes time to get accustomed to the 
new situation, and meanwhile there is grave danger that 
we may do ourselves unnecessary harm. 


a critical juncture. The responsibility of this new control 
is occupying every competent observer. 

The Emancipation of Women has had the expected 
result. Some few claim experience that used to be 
denied by social pressure; and the fear of conception 
being largely removed, there is among the excitable 
and uncontrolled a demand for the same sexual licence 
that excitable and uncontrolled men have enjoyed. 

Critical Study of the New Testament, while setting the 
main events and teaching upon an unshaken foundation, 
has shown how little reliance can be placed upon isolated 
phrases likely to be coloured by other minds before 
their final recording. 

The demand for a re-testing of our social morality 
arises, then, mainly from two good things—increased 
knowledge and increased freedom. It is neither the 
result of a sudden corruption nor yet of the War. But 
it remains under the influence of our strongest instinct : 
less liable than of old to unconscious distortion, but 
fully as liable to the blindness of physical desire. We 
must not assume that the old answer was the wrong one, 
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But it is essential to clear judgement that we free our 
minds from the last shackles of a tradition coloured by 
the conflicts, conscious and unconscious, of celibate 
teachers, that sexual intercourse is an evil thing, or at 
best a regrettable necessity, instead of a natural process 
which can be glorified into a great good or debased into 
a great evil. And we must give due weight to the fact 
that past standards were determined largely by the then 
inescapable result of intercourse; this complicated 
the question and led to social taboos which arrogated 
to themselves the dignity of moral ultimates. 

In short, whether the old judgements were right or 
wrong, we can no longer accept some of the reasons for 
them. This is the real cause of our unrest. The problems 
of sexual morality fall into two classes affecting respec- 
tively married and unmarried relations. Both are 
profoundly modified by the improvement of contraceptive 
methods. 

Birth-control, with its immense international signifi- 
cance, is the obvious response of the married to modern 
conditions. It is the make-weight to our abolition of 
Natural Selection; inescapable, and fraught with the 
most hopeful, as with the most dangerous, possibilities. 
Children must be limited, but the happily married know 
that intercourse with mutual delight is a great good : 
they repudiate with disgust the suggestion that it is 
either evil or regrettable. So long as it draws love into 
more perfect harmony, it becomes to them in the truest 
sense a sacrament ; and they realize why, forced on the 
unwilling and with no counterpart in comradeship, it 
must be a great evil. All whom knowledge and 
experience make competent judges agree that anything 
which prevents normal intercourse after marriage is apt 
to lead to a warping of character. Birth-control by 
so-called natural means (some very harmful) has always 
been practised, but new knowledge has brought better 
methods, and the harshness of thwarted natures is 
growing rarer. 

For healthy people in normal circumstances to marry 
with the intention of never having children is to deny 
instincts as deep-rooted as the primary sexual instinct, 
and to lose sight of the original purpose of mating. 
Instincts may be nobly transformed, but they may not 
be thwarted without loss. The Christian who values the 
sacrament of intercourse cannot countenance indifference 
to the sacrament of the family. Yet special circum- 
stances—blindness or danger of defect—undoubtedly 
form an exception. Tradition and taboo make unbiassed 
judgement of the problem of divorce difficult. A high 
ideal of marriage makes us loathe unwilling fetters, yet 
there is danger that in trying to free ourselves from the 
evil of unhappy marriages we may achieve the loss of 
something essential to true marriage—the idea of a life- 
long growth in love and understanding. The highest 
type of marriage is strictly monogamous, and _ progress 
hitherto has been in the direction of monogamy. Many 
marriages are not monogamous, however, and it is 
paradoxically uncertain if we have advanced far enough 
to be trusted with easier divorce. Although Christians 
can no longer base their arguments upon a disputed 
phrase of our Lord, remembering His general refusal to 
legislate in social matters and insistence that His 
followers should think down to root-principles them- 


selves; yet, while critical examination makes it 


reasonably certain that He allowed concessions to human 
weakness in the married relation, it is even more certain 
that He not only rejected the laxer doctrine of Hillel, 
but went beyond the stricter Shammai, and pointed to an 
ideal of indissoluble marriage. 

For the unmarried the situation has been revolutionized 





——— 


by contraceptive methods. If the danger of conception 
can ever be completely removed there will be no logical 
reason for a higher standard among women than among 
men, though the physiological fact that contineng 
means a greater struggle for most men than for mog 
women will remain. Prostitution is an evil, for it lowers 
the position of women and degrades men; but-ean the 
same be said of temporary unions and companionate 
marriage ? The whole position needs re-thinking, for 
the social taboo may be removed, and in any case taboos 
are not fundamentally moral. Taking, first, the lowe 
ground, we may ask: Where there is free sexual inter. 
course, is the general standard of goodness raised 
progressively ? Do temporary unions tend to produc 
a more elevated character? We are bound to admit 
that the evidence is against it: our instinct receives 
support from the facts, and the mere satisfaction of 
physical desire seems to be found wanting as a basis of 
stable happiness. 


We must, further, remember that where there has 
been steady, general, and long-continued social advance 
the tendency has been towards monogamy, and ask jf 
greater laxity will lead to more perfect marriages, 

This takes us to higher ground. Our judgement js 
likely to be soundest if, taking a hint from philosophy, 
we argue from the final perfection, not from faulty 
beginnings. Perfect comradeship of spirit and body i 
the highest human relationship ; and there is an element, 
so subtle that it escapes language, which is of necessity 
destroyed if there has not been complete faithfulness to 
an ideal before marriage and after. Judged by the 
standard of an ultimate—and by what else can wo 
judge values ?—-our ideal must be a foreshadowing of 
the perfect reciprocity of Eternal life. Christianity links 
human love with Eternal Love, founding all upon the 
Nature of God. 

Admitting that sexual intercourse is neutral, neither 
bad nor good; that it may be the means to a great 
good, and so become good in itself, or equally that it 
may be the means to a great evil, and so become evil in 
itself; we are driven to an empirical judgement that 
unless intercourse is confined to the service of love and 
not diffused to the satisfaction of desire it leads to evil, 
not good. But an intellectual judgement can only be 
founded upon an ultimate; and that judgement, in 


my opinion, confirms the empirical judgement, 


An Evening With Mr. Gandhi 


[Last week Mr. “Gandhi spent an evening with the Editor of the 


“ Spectator.” The following is a record of the conversation.] 


AUR. GANDHI had promised to come round and see 
Av me at eight o'clock, but knowing how many 
engagements he has to fulfil, I expected that he might 
be late. Within a couple of minutes of the appointed 
time I heard. a motor-car drive up and a minute later 
my parlourmaid opened the door of my. sitting-room 
and announced Mr. Gandhi. In flowing white robes. 
the prophet and leader of Indian Nationalism stood 
before me. I asked Mr. Gandhi whether he would 
prefer to sit on cushions on the floor, on the sofa ot 
in an armehair, and he chose the last. His flowing 
robe was a soft Kashmir shawl wound round him and 
his bare arms kept coming out during the conversation 
when he wished to emphasize any point with his capable 
long-fingered hands. His legs were bare and he wort 
sandals. Occasionally during the talk his feet would 
get uncovered and he would then wind the folds of his 
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ments round his legs to keep himself warm, but 
he told me so far he has suffered no ill-effects from the 
British climate. 

The first impression, and a lasting one, which Mr, 
Gandhi made on me was that of his “ human-ness.” 
[felt entirely at home with him and I soon found myself 
talking to him as to an old friend. The second impression 
he made on me was that of his “soul force.” Here 
was a man leading a life devoted to the ideals in which 
he believes with every fibre of his being. Our con- 
yersation lasted nearly three hours and it ranged 
over a very wide area, including religion and Faith, 
World Co-operation, sex and marriage, the treatment 
of animals, diet, the works of Ruskin and Tolstoy, and, 
of course, primarily, the future relations of Great Britain 
and India. The following represents some of the subjects 
discussed. 

Mysexw: I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of having a talk with you, Mr. Gandhi, for the benefit 
of the readers of the Spectator. 

Mr. Ganpur: One of the things I wanted to do while 
in England was to talk to the Editor of the Spectator, 
beeause we in India appreciate very much the part the 
Spectator has played in enlightening the people of Great 
Britain on Indian problems. I know that you may 
not necessarily agree with all the views I hold, but I 
recognize that you have repeatedly stated in the eolumns 
of the Spectator that the only satisfactory basis for 
the future relations of Great Britain and India is one 
of friendship, absolute equality and a recognition of 
the fact. that the people of India must be the final arbiters 
of their destiny. 

Myseur: Let’s see ; when were you last in England, 
Mr.Gandhi? It was some time before the War, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. G.: Yes, I visited England in 1909 and I was 
here again just two days after the outbreak of war. 
On that occasion I assisted in the organization of a Red 
Cross unit, but unfortunately I fell ill and a severe 
attack of pleurisy prevented my doing what I wanted 
to do before I returned to India at the end of November 
that year. 

MyseLrF: What is your chief impression as regards 
the British understanding of the Indian problem to-day ? 
Do you find that public opinion has changed much ? 

Mr. G.: Yes, I find a vast change ‘in the attitude 
of the man in the street, and I have made a special 
point of talking with all sections of the British people. 
Jam very happy in London and I have received wonderful 
signs of affection from your ordinary folk. In_ the 
Kast End I have been greatly touched by the friendliness 
displayed. People come out of their houses and shake 
hands with me and wish me well. I was much gratified 
by the reception I received in Lancashire, where the 
people seemed to me to understand my position; and 
despite the fact that my policy in India was reported 
to have affected Lancashire so grievously, no grudge 
was borne me and I found genuine friendship both from 
operatives and employers alike. 

MyseLr: What about the so-called upper and official 
classes? Do you think their opinion has changed and 
are they ready to give India what it wants ? 

Mr. G.: I fear they still do not understand the 
position and are not ready to give the freedom that 
we claim as our right. They think that India is not 
ready to-day to control her own affairs, and I fear not 
many of them would be prepared to admit our right to 
the same freedom that Great Britain possesses; that 
is, the right to eontrol our armed forces, our finances 
and our external affairs. 

Mysenr: As you know, Mr. Gandhi, the Spectator 
has always been a great believer in what is called 
Dominion status. We think it has achieved the appa- 
rently impossible task of reconciling two apparent 
opposites, co-operation and independence. Would India 
%€ satisfied, do you think, with the same status that 
South Africa has as a Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth ? 

Mr. G.: I regard the status of India as unique. After 
all, we represent a fifth of the human raee. I do not 
think, therefore, that a political status which might 


suit other Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
would necessarily suit us. You must remember that 
India has been a subject nation for a very long time. 
If Great Britain approaches the question of the future 
relations between our peoples in a spirit of friendship 
with no reservations, she will not find India behind-hand 
in coming to meet her proffered hand. We would be 
quite ready, once our right to independence has been 
recognized, to enter into an alliance or partnership on 
equal terms which would place the relations of Great 
Britain and India on a satisfactory basis. 

MyseL_¥F: Once Great Britain has stated finally and 
ence for all that the peoples of India have the same 
right to control their own destiny that we have, do 
you think that India would still want to employ, on 
terms within India’s means, British officials, British 
soldiers, British technicians, and to draw upon our 
experience in building up the Indian State of the future ? 

Mr. G.: Yes, most certainly. Once Great Britain 
recognizes what we consider our just claims, I certainly 
would not wish to remove all the British officials in 
India. I want to avail myself of all the experience 
you have gained. I believe that we could make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements, once there is no dictation 
on your side. 

MysELF: Is it true, as some of my more extreme 
Nationalist friends have said, that India when she 
wants European advisers would rather turn to Conti- 
nental Europeans such as Germans, French, Swedes, 
Dutch, in place of British ? 

Mr. G.: No, I do not think this is true in general. 
We would certainly need advice and guidance from 
Europe in several things. If we could get these from 
Great Britain on terms that we can afford we would 
weleome them. The only thing that would make us 
turn away from Great Britain would be if Great Britain 
refuses to grant what we consider our just demand. 

If you will play the game with us and recognize our 
right to control our own defence, we should confer 
with your experts and ascertain what is considered 
the minimum number of British troops necessary for 
our needs. I would regard the British Commander- 
in-Chief in India as my technical adviser on military 
matters, but the British Army in India would, of course, 
have to be under the Indian National Government. 


Myse_F: What about the statement that it would 
be undignified for British subjects to place themselves 
in the position of mercenaries to the Indian Government ? 

Mr. G.: I have heard the argument, but I cannot 
appreciate it. Behind the objection is the lurking 
belief that partnership is to be partnership in name only 
and that in reality we are to remain a subject nation. 
Or else how can British soldiers serving a_ partner 
nation be considered mercenaries ? But if British soldiers 
will not serve the National Government, we must do 
without them. 

Mysretr: In terms of self-interest, therefore, from 
the British standpoint, you think that a friendly India 
in close alliance and partnership with Great Britain 
would be an asset to. us. 

Mr. G.: You should be the best judges. In my 
opinion the solution of the Indian problem in a manner 
satisfactory to Indian aspirations would largely help 
Great Britain to solve her own economic question. It 
would be good for Great Britain, India, and the world. 
If Great Britain enters into a freewill partnership with 
India ; that is to say, a partnership of equals, she will 
have a friendly nation to trade with and all the boy- 
cotting of British trade would naturally cease, apart, 
of course, from cloth. I fear Lancashire cannot get 
much help as we are determined to make our own cloth, 
but there are many other goods required which we shall 
have to import from abroad. For instance, I thmk 
India imports eighteen crores of sugar and seven crores 
of hardware, and so on. 

We shall certainly not be able to manufacture all 
our own requirements for a long time to come. 

Mysetr: Then, Mr. Gandhi, I understand you to 
mean that you want India’s right to control her own 
destiny recognized now orice for all. If this were done, 
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you think that the whole atmosphere would change 
and that Great Britain would then find the India that 
you represent only too ready to work out details of co- 
operation ? Rather than that the Round Table Con- 
ference should fail, you think that the principle of 
India’s complete control of her destiny should be acknow- 
ledged and that such: problems as the communal question 
should be left over to arbitration ? 

Mr. G.: Yes, that is so. I think that once the 
British Government proclaimed to the world that 
India had as much right to freedom as Great Britain, 
we should be quite ready to accept the principle of 
arbitration on the difficult communal question. I 
do not think, however, that all the time which has 
been spent at the Round Table will be found to have 
been wasted. Believe me, Congress is not ob- 
structive. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme has emerged from it. 
Sir Hubert Carr’s scheme, which practically gives to 
the Moslems what they want in the Lower Chamber 
and to the Sikhs what they want in the Upper Chamber, 
also deserves, very eareful consideration. But, as I have 
said, I think much the best method would perhaps 
be to leave the question of the adjustment of seats and 
separate or joint electorates to an impartial judicial 
tribunal which would only be called into being in the 
‘ase of non-settlement. 


Mysetr: What about the “ untouchables”? I know 
it is thought in some quarters, that they ought to have 
separate electorates and that you are not qualified to 
speak for them. 

Mr. G.: I am glad you have dealt with this subject. 
I do not hesitate te say that if the “ untouchables ” in 
all parts of India would record their votes I should be 
their representative. Dr. Ambedkar is undoubtedly 
clever and enthusiastic. He has every reason to be 
bitter. I have spent the best part of my life in cham- 
pioning their cause, I have mixed with them east. west, 
north and south in India, I have many of them in my 
own Ashram, I adopted an “ untouchable ” girl. Many 
Congressmen think as I do and realize how serious is 
the “ untouchable ” problem. 

In the interests of the “ untouchables ” themselves I 
think it would be fatal for them to have a special elee- 
torate, or to have reservation of seats. If this were 
attempted, it would create opposition to them. I think 
their interests would be best safeguarded by their coming 
“through the open door” to let them have the same 
voting rights as the ordinary Hindu. They will find that 
the leaders of Indian opinion are determined to improve 
their social status and give them the right to enter 
into temples and are ready to remove those other 
terrible disabilities under which they have suffered in 
the past. 

MyseE.r : Readers of Miss Mayo’s book have never been 
able to understand the Indian treatment of animals. 
They know that the Hindu thinks it is wrong to take life, 
but they cannot understand a system which allows 
wretched animals in a diseased condition to be left to die 
on the roadside and not put out of their misery. What 
have you got to say on that subject ? 

Mr. G.: You have dealt with one of the problems 
which reformers in India hope to rectify in time. In my 
Ashram, we had a dying calf. He had stinking sores 
and was lame. I put an end to his earthly existence by 
painless injections. I was bitterly attacked by some of 
my fellow-countrymer, who in my view have yet to learn 
that Ahimsa never meant that suffering which could be 
terminated should be permitted. I think that much of 
the animal suffering in India to-day is due to this 
travesty of what Ahimsa meant. 


Myse.r: To move on to another subject, I would be 
interested to know something of your religious beliefs. 
Have you ever had religious doubts and when did you 
first firmly belicve in God and since then have you ever 
been through dark nights of the soul ? 

Mr. G.: When I was quite young I did go through a 
period of complete disbelief, I was an atheist in fact. 
[his was when I was about fourteen. Since then, 


however, I have always believed in God, 


——_ 


——, 


MysELF: Do you then believe in the personal j ' 
tality of the soul ? ; ia 
Mr. G.: Yes, I believe in the immortality of tl 
soul. I would like to give you the analogy of the pea 
The ocean is composed of drops of water, each drop is ni 
entity and yet it is part of the whole, “ the one and the 

many.” In this ocean of life we arc all little drops, 


My doctrine means that I must identify. mysel€ wit, 
life, with everything that lives, that I must: shaxe the 
majesty of life in the presence of God. The sum. tetal of 
this life is God. 


MyseL_F: Did any book ever affect you supremely 
and was there any turning point in your life ? 


Mr. G.: Yes, the book that affected me more than any 
other was Unto This Last, by Ruskin. ~ I was living jy 
South Africa then. It was the reading of Unto This Lay 
on a railway journey to Durban in 1904 when I was thirty. 
five, that made me decide to change my whole outward 
life. There is no other word for it, Ruskin’s words 
captivated me. I read the book in one go and lay awake 
all the following night and I there and then decided to 
change my whole plan of life. Tolstoy I had read much 
earlier. He affected the inner being. 

MyseE_F: You were a fairly successful lawyer then 
weren’t you Mr. Gandhi? Did your conversion mean 
than that you came to the conclusion it was wrong 
to enjoy the good things of this life? What income 
were you making then ? 


Mr. G.: As far as I recollect, I was making something 
like £3,000 a year by my legal practice. My “‘ conversion,” 
as you call it, decided me that in future I would dedicate 
all my earnings to causes that I felt were for the benefit 
of my fellows, that in the future I would live simply and 
by physical labour, and imperfectly as I have tried to 
‘arry out that aim, I know that it 1s only by living thus 
that one achieves complete peace of mind. 

Myse.tr: I have been very much struck with you 
wonderful vitality. Few men of sixty-two can be so 
full of energy. I have read in the papers some of the 
things about your diet. Would you tell me just what your 
daily bill of fare is? 

Mr. G.: Certainly. I am sure that most people eat 
much too much. I have never felt better than I do on my 
present régime and I have a horror of drugs and medicines. 
This is my daily bill of fare: For my breakfast at eight 
o’clock I have sixteen ounees of goat’s milk and fow 
oranges, for my luncheon at one o’clock I again have 
sixteen ounces of milk, grapes, pears or other fruit. 
My evening meal is between five and six o’elock, I eat 
a teaspoonful of almond paste, twenty or thirty dates, 
several tomatoes and a lettuce or other salad. This 
avoids indigestion. As you will note, I eat no stare 
and no cereals. 

Myse.r: To sum up, Mr. Gandhi, if the Conference 
breaks down, do you think the peoples of India wil 
be satisfied with partial Home Rule, with the possibility 
of a further conference in ten or twenty years when the 
British Parliament considers that India is in a position 
to control her own destiny ? 

Mr. G.: Iam sure you know what my answer will be. 
T have tried while I have been in England not to say any- 
thing provocative, but those of us who are giving our lives 
to India will never be satisfied with half-measuresi It 
the people of India after this Conference become eor- 
vineed that Great Britain is not genuine in her desire to 
give them immediate self-government all the forees at theit 
disposal will be used. 

Mysetr: What is your final word to the readers of the 
Spectator ? 

Mr. G.: My final word to your readers is that they 
should use all the influence at their disposal to get theit 
friends to see our point of view, that they should work 
for the great cause of_a real partnership between ou 
countries on a basis of equality. I think that a free associa 
tion of our two nations or groups of nations, can be 
utilised for the solving of many world problems, not 
merely for the good of the greatest number, but for the 
good of all, 

FE. W. 
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Personal Economy and Public 
Welfare 


By Harowip Cox. 

n\HE widespread appeal for personal economy in 
| expenditure, to help the country in its present 
needs, has provoked from many quarters the opposing 
plea that by reducing expenditure we diminish employ- 
nent, We have, for example, people writing to the 
press to complain that the abandonment of banquets, 
yhich-has been taking place in the interests of economy, 
igs resulted in the loss of many thousands of pounds to 
atering firms and the dismissal of many employees. 
this is a very old cry, raised again and again when a 
particular group of persons is seen to be suffering. It 
werlooks, what ought to be, to most people, the fairly 
obvious fact that the money which is not spent on a 
jarticular purpose is either spent on something else 
or.it is saved and invested. So far as employment is 
wncerned, investment of savings is only another form 
of spending. The money is lent to people who spend 
it on schemes intended to yield profits, out of which 
interest or dividends will be paid to the lender. 

This ever-recurring delusion, that economy destroys 
employment, must be ruled out as altogether irrelevant 
to present issues. What we have to think about, when 
considering how we should spend our money or how 
much we Should save, is not the question of employment 
but the results produced, and what their value will 
be to ourselves, or to our dependants, and to our country. 
At the present time, what our country specially needs is 
that we Should save and invest all we can, so that more 
capital may be available for the creation of new wealth. 
The War involved the loss to Great Britain of several 
thousand million pounds’ worth of wealth that previous 
generations had accumulated. After the War the whole 
country ought to have made a big effort to restore these 
Instead we have been indulging in an orgy of 
public as well as of private extravagance. There has 
been hardly any effective reduction of the War Debt, 
and the Government is now spending many millions a 
vear in forms of State-aid which tend to encourage 
idleness rather than to stimulate industry. At the same 
tine many of our private citizens, who before the War 
wed prudently to count their pennies, are now spending 
pounds recklessly on every kind of ephemeral indulgence. 
Happily, not all of our population are so spending. 
The figures published by the various institutions for dealing 
with small savings show that many of the poorer classes 
aud of the moderately well-to-do are rapidly accumulating 
capital, But much more than this is needed if as a nation 
we are to recover financial stabilitv. We need a spirit 
of stern economy throughout the whole nation. 


losses, 


Keonomy takes two forms—saving for investment, and 
wise expenditure that will produce permanent values. 








Saving for investment leads to an increase in the volume 
of capital, and as more capital becomes available its 
cost declines. That brings a direct benefit to industry 
and it also facilitates the sueeess of schemes for the 
War Loan, with a consequent annual 
saving to the Exchequer. 


conversion of 


Wise expenditure can best be defined as the difference 
between spending on ephemeral pleasures and spending 
on objects of more or less permanent value. Beer and 
wine and tobacco, cinemas and’ motor trips, all offer 
attractions to the average person, but the pleasures 
they bring pass away in a few minutes or hours. Some 
(phemeral pleasures may be needed to keep our bodies 
hn good condition and our minds contented; but at 


a time of national crisis it ought not to be difficult so 
to attune our minds that we shall get more pleasure 
out of life if we spend our money on something that 
we feel is adding to the permanent wealth of the nation. 

Take, for example, as a practical issue the question 
of housing for the working classes. If the mass of 
the people had been content during the past decade 
to spend less on cinemas and more on investment in 
building societies they could probably have secured 
for themselves most of the housing accommodation 
they needed. Instead they have accepted State charity 
which has involved throwing upon the nation a heavy 
burden of debt, as the result of the reckless way in 
which Government housing schemes have been carried 
out. With the wealthier classes similar contrasts arise. 
A rich man may get much pleasure for himself out of 
an expensive motor car; but he would confer a definite 
benefit upon the nation if he spent the money instead 
on improving his estate. 

One special point with regard to private expenditure 
which may here be emphasized relates to the question 
of foreign travel. In normal times foreign travel is an 
excellent tonic much to be valued. It would be bad 
for England as the centre of a world Empire if her 
people all suffered from ‘a sea-sick imagination that 
cannot cross the Channel.” But the position to-day 
is not normal. Great Britain is badly hit by the fact 
that her balance of trade has got on to the wrong side, 
and a considerable improvement in the balance could 
be secured if all those of us who have in previous years 
made a practice of spending money on travel abroad 
were to spend it instead on travel at home. This trans- 
ference would mean a net financial gain to the nation. 

More generally, in this time of national stress, cach 
of us has to think how best he can use his money for 
the benefit of his country, both by saving carefully and 
by spending thoughtfully. 


English Cookery 
By F. Wurre. 

ryqXO pit French cuisine against English cookery in a 

battle for supremacy is quite unnecessary. For 
there is room in the world for both, and both schools of 
cookery are equally good in their own way. When the 
Revolution of 1848 had caused the leading French chefs 
to try their luck in England, Count D’Orsay wrote from 
Paris in 1852: “ You are now au fait with the pretended 
gastronomy. It has emigrated to England and has no 
wish to return. We do not absolutely die of hunger here, 
and that is all that can be said.” Thus in England French 
cookery became the fashion. The education of girls on 
the same lines as boys, cheap travel, snobbery and the 
fact that domestic servants are not cligible for unemploy- 
ment benefit, have done their part in damaging England’s 
fine old traditional cookery until the art and craft were 
nearly lost, but not quite. No epicure, however fastidious, 
could fail to be pleased with some traditional English 
delicacies. Take, for example, Stilton cheese, with its 
romantic history beginning at Quenby and the ‘ Bell Inn’ 
on the Great North Road: and when served as ‘ Potted 
Stilton,” no savoury is lighter or more delicate. Or 
take the leavened oateake or riddle bread of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. These are ** delicacies,” and yet one 
of the charges brought against English cooking is that it 
is not light cnough for modern tastes. We have 
had the ‘ Roast Beef of Old England” dinned into 
us in season and out of season, but even roast beef can 
be a delicacy if the portions served are delicately carved 
and not too large. 
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The rediscovery of traditional English cookery is one 
of the most interesting discoveries of the twentieth 
century. There is furmity or frumenty, a delicious pre- 
paration of wheat used for Mothering Sunday. It is 
ene of our oldest national foods, and only forty years 
ago was prepared more or less all over the Kingdom. 
There is evidence that it was eaten in pre-historic days. 
It was served with venison in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and is noted by Tusser as a festival dish in the 
sixteenth. The difficulty has. been to get the husked or 
pearled wheat for its preparation, but a regular supply 
can be obtained now, and there is no reason why it should 
not be regularly used as a breakfast cereal alternately 
with Scottish oatmeal porridge. “There need be no expense 
or difficulty in its preparation, and it retains all the health- 
giving properties of the whole wheat grain except the 
euter husk, and vitamin “‘ B ”’ is ineluded in it. 

“Solid syllabub,”. as served at Bath in the days of 
Beau Nash, is now made from the same recipe. It was 
used in thpse days to put on the top of an old English 
trifle infinitely superior to any modern one. It is 
important that these solid syllabubs should not be made 
with gelatme. If that or isinglass be used, the sweet made 
is not a genuine old English syllabub but a later adapta- 
tion with a different texture. These can be varied in 
flavour almost endlessly, and they are always liked. In 
some parts of Wiltshire they are called “whips.” To the 
same class belong what moderns know as gooseberry and 
other fruit ‘“ fools.” They are old English fruit creams 
or fruit “‘ whips ” dressed up with a French name derived 
from foulé, crushed ; and no modern sweet can beat any 
of them when they are well made. 

Enough has been said to remove from English cookery 
the stigma of “ heavy ” or “ stodgy,” and we can afford 
to discuss the merits of the “‘ Roast Beef of Old England,” 
which is now as a rule baked in the oven; but it can be 
well cooked, and the best English beef is excellent. 
Visitors to England should know that English beef is 
good all the year round, but in perfection in October, 
owing to our British climate and to the fact that the 
cattle have spent the summer grazing on our magnificent 
pastures. The reproach “ solid ” and “ heavy ” would be 
speedily removed if our roast beef were served in smaller 
portions. Too much, however well carved, is served on 
one plate to suit the majority of modern appetites. 
Yorkshire pudding with roast beef should be light, puffy 
and crisp round the edges. Southdown mutton is 
equally good and so is English lamb. An epicure re- 
marked of our mutton the other day, “ that it litcrally 
melts in one’s mouth.” 

Different bastings were a great feature of good English 
cookery in the days when the spit ruled the roast, and 
although we may bake meat to-day in an electric oven, 
there is no reason why some of the good bastings should 
not be used and give the dishes a welcome change of 
flavour. Fifty years ago, when the roasting was still done 
before an open fire, a leveret would be basted with milk, 
and nowadays in country places, notably in the Cotswolds 
and Cumberland, good cooks will bake a leveret or rabbit 
in milk. 

This revival of our English cooking should be backed 
up by individuals as well as by combined effort, and 
Englishmen and women need never blindly award 
superiority to France or any other country at the expense 
of their own. 
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A Playing Pack 


THe TraAdE ReEvIvAL. 

A certain prominent business firm has, we note With 
approval, suggested that in the present crisis the ide, f 
industrial co-operation should be extended to the realms : 
advertising. ‘To us the scheme appears radiant with unlimitei 
and fascinating possibilities. In a world in which, we are 
assured, nothing can be sold without advertisement, the 
ruthlessly individualistic policy pursued by so many 
has frequently been denounced by us as being but a speedy, 
leading to disaster. Indeed we should not be surprised i 
the present financial situation were its direct outcome, 


Fortune has, however, provided us with a moral to 
If advertisers, instead of exposing invitations to purchag 
their wares in an arbitrary and haphazard manner, wer 
only to combine and place them in positions having some 
logical connexion with one another, how great would jp 
both our gain and theirs ! 


Consider, for instance, a random illustration, the case of 
the slogan: ‘* Give puppy Glisteno to make his coat shine!» 
Quite so! But what of the humiliating possibility that 
puppy may be too heavily dosed with the mysterious fluid’ 
What then ? Will he be compelled to eke out the remainder 
of an embarrassed existence with his coat in a state of cternal 
and preternatural brilliance ? For all we know his panoply 
will affect his brain, his physical and moral fibres will he 
undermined, and he will bite the district nurse and savage 
the vegetable-marrow at the harvest festival. He yill 
probably develop rabies in the local orphanage or run amok 
at the baby show. 


And how simply this tragedy could have been avoided if 
next to the advertisement for Glisteno, instead of something 
hopelessly inconsequent about ‘‘ Making the soup delicious,” 
or “* Doing the laundry in half the time,” there had been 
displayed the firm reminder that “ If puppy’s hair is too 
brittle give him Glisteno to make it firm and strong.” Two 
spoonfuls instantly administered and the world would haye 
been a different place. ‘The principle, of course, can be 
extended to anything. The purchase, say, of an engagement 
ring leads automatically to the choosing of a trousseau, the 
question of where to spend the honeymoon, the problem of 
where to pawn the wedding presents, the selection of a rei- 
dence, the acquisition of another nurse, the complications 
attendant upon additions to the family, the choice of schook, 
the mysteries of insurance, the necessities of old age, the 
reservation of a berth in the crematorium and the erection 
of a monument. All are problems which individually bristle 
with difficulties, but with their corresponding advertisements 
placed in their proper order, neatly tabulated in chronological 
sequence, would be automatically answered. 


And think of the benefit to “our hard-hit railways.” [ 


Stations, instead of being dusty tabernacles ef a dreary 
officialdom, would be endowed with the glamour of Delphic 
oracles. 


There is one further point. In these democratic days should 
we not all be cheered by the sight of our less-hermiticil 
peeresses beaming their recommendations from the hoardings! 


* * * % 


SIDELIGHTS ON LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE. 

Witnessing the discomfiture of those in authority is a ple 
sure which, for the majority of the human race, never losesit 
charm. It is, moreover, a particular privilege of those a 
humble station. Our appetites must ever be in inverse propo 
tion to our fortunes. The Archbishop of Canterbury mus, 


poor man, only on the rarest of occasions be able to indulge this 


very pardonable weakness. 


The four Ruabon magistrates who last week found then | 


selves incarcerated in their judicial apartments may, howevt 
jaundiced their personal feelings on the subject, comfort thet 
selves by reflecting on the immense joy the episode must hat 
given to the small boys to whom they were engaged in metily 
out justice. 


The better to question their youthful prisoners, they hac, 


it appears, cleared the premises. But when, having settled the F 
matter, they attempted to leave the room, they found the doa 
securely locked. The fates had plotted secretly against them | 
Various officials, including the chief constable and two sf 
geants, attempted to solve the problem from the inside, bu! E 


another was, like a dove from the At 
All was in vain, After li 


without success : 
catapulted through the window. 


an hour’s unsuccessful scheming, mind having proved regret | 
tably inferior to matter, they were compelled to revert to tht 


less dignified method of battering the door down. 


The delights of this judicial pantomime must, unless the 


gl tt 


si 





accased were grossly blasé, have more than atoned for the F 


inconveniences of their brief confinement. 


however, that their more law-abiding fellows, competed by the 
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panality of their respectable ways to content themselves with 
the more traditional pleasures of the impact of bishops and 
hananas, Will not in disgust embark on a life of crime. 


* * = * 


Jsis: OR THE FUTURE OF SILENCE, ; 
In the next column we publish «a comment on Oxford s 
campaign against noise. We fear that the battle is lost before 
it is joined. An age whose password is the shrilling of a tele- 
phone, which conducts its love affairs to the pagan accompani- 
ment. of clashing brass. and would probably expect even its 
jst trump to be blared. by the latest mechanical devices, is 
unlikely to. pay any attention to such a gesture. 
We are reminded of the ass complaining of the statement 
that “poetry is self-expression ‘ail 
#“T pour my very soul into my braying— 
Why does the world laugh ?” 


Faintly, through the strident vociferations of the, by this 
iudgement, most poetical of ages, we can discern the cynical 


ender of Martian chuckles. CARD. 


The Theatre 


“Cayaleade.” By Noel Coward. 


Normng,, surely, but the irresistible Cochran-Coward partner- 
ship could persuade cnermous audiences—half hoping for 
another Bifler Sweet-——to combine patriotic duty and an even- 
ing’s pleasure by reviewing twenty-two pictorial episodes from 
4 Short History of England’s Agonies. Or you might re-name 

Cavalcade. “ Milestones in Misery,” “ Along the Dreary 
Road,” “Glimpses in Gloom.” To the middle-aged, heavily 
reminiscent, it is almost. all like that. Almost: not entirely. 

There is a charming picture of the Brighton front (pre-War), 
featuring Mark Sheridan’s famous song—- poetically transposed, 
since then, by Miss Edith Sitwell. There is a delightful 
gene, on a Saturday night, somewhere in the East End of 
London—a. bit. staggered, this, however, by a drunken bout, 
ending ina death. And also when Mrs. Marryot, the anxious 
wife and mother of the Boer War period, goes with some 
consoling friends to a musical comedy, we get, in ** Mirabelle,” 
a pleasant parody of that sort of entertainment: a parody 
remarkably accurate, though Mr. Coward. wasn’t born, [ 
believe, in time for Mafeking Night—another of England’s 
shames. 

These bright bits are interpolations. These typical human 
specimens, in Mr. Coward’s thin plot, dont seem, as one 
remembers them, to have any “ private lives ” worth recording. 
Their privacies are involved in and crushed by public woe. 
It was so, indeed, in the War. It was less so in the Boer War. 
Many of us went to Queen Victoria’s funeral procession, 
though I hope that not many of us talked such claptrap 
as Mrs. Marryot, who is transfixed by the thought that five 
Kings followed the illustrious coffin. But, then, comparatively 
few of us were in the ‘Titanic,’ where Mrs. Marryot Jost one 
of her boys—-on his honeymoon, too, poor fellow! The 
other she lost just too late for the Armistice; whereupon, 
quite unlike all other mothers in like case, she tottered out 
into the frantic streets and wanly tried to be merry. Merriness, 
joy, happiness, continually interrupted by world-woes so 
asily preventible !—that, I take it, is Mr. Coward’s meaning. 
That must be his moral. He is, we know, the author of 
Post-Mortem, or the post-War vision of a pessimist. And I 
for one have never doubted the fundamental seriousness— 
not to say the sentimentality—of his disposition: nor his 
courage—the courage that now gathers us for repentance 
in face of a no-gold-standard, just as we were rather wishing 
we could find something to eheer us up. 

Is there. no hope ? 

There is the National Anthem which, at the end, the whole 
company sings, while the whole audience stands. The 
Monarehy stands firm—amidst a distracting haze of shaft- 
lights : picking out night-club naughtiness, street-corner 
bellowings of Bolshevism, and other component bits of 
contemporary cussedness. There is also Mrs. Marryot’s 
toast, drunk in champagne, with her husband—the same old 
Boer War husband, fortunately—at her side, that England 
may some day find dignity and peace again. I hope so, too. 
We all hope it. We take the hope and the lesson—whatever 
it IS—away with us from Cavalcade. 

But, on second thoughts, we feel that the aged and the 
middle-aged no longer need these admonitions, and that the 
young, if they are not yet converted, never will be so. We 
gotoadmire Mr. Coward and tomake penance—once. Speaking, 

Owever, only for myself, I may be allowed to adapt a well- 
known and very moral verse. and say : 


At Drury Lane Theatre. 


“ But the thought of England’s pain, 

Made me never go again.’ 
For Ta 
I 


_. 4m not a war-monger, not a worshipper of Moloch. 
Wish our beloved country would keep quiet. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


Correspondence 


[A Lerrer From Oxr¥orp.]| 
[To the Editor of the Serncratror.| 


Str,—Michaelmas term has opened in a blaze of unusually 
fine autumn weather which has lasted without a break for 
nearly a fortnight. There is no diminution in the number 
of freshmen at present. The Vice-Chancellor recently 
pointed out that no less than forty-five per cent. of the under- 
graduates resident in a normal year are aided by various 
emoluments, scholarships and semi-private benefactions. 
There is no reason to think that there will be any decrease 
of such sources of income, and if in the future there is any 
fall in the number of those entering the University it will 
be due more to the curtailment. of private income. This 
year the larger colleges have rejected large numbers of 
applicants at their matriculations, many of whom, of 
course, have gone to smaller colleges where the entrance 
lists are not so great. But. the surplus of applicants over 
acceptances is still large enough to cover any decrease in 
numbers, but at the cost of a slightly lower standard of 
entrance examinations. From the current sources of income 
covered by undergraduate fees there is thus. not the smallest 
expectation of reduction. In the matter of the Government 
grant the University fortunately stands more er less where it 
did. This is particularly satisfactory, since any loss on the 
Government grant would affect not the routine curriculum 
but the main research work of the entire University. In 
times of stress research is all too often the first side of educa- 
tion in this country to be sacrificed. In Germany, even in 
her darkest days of 1923, research was the last thing whieh 
was touched. 

Colleges will suffer mainly from a certain shrinkage of their 
private source of revenue and this will inevitably cause 
ehanges. But economies are being now rigorously imposed 
within colleges. Direct economies and reduced expenditure on 
College fabrics will, of course, be essential, but fortunatciy so 
far there has been no necessity to reduce staffs of college servants 
and other employees, and so add to the number of unemployed. 

One reform of widespread consequence has now come into 
being. Undergraduates are now allowed to use cars only 
between the hours of 1 p.m. and 9 p.m. To many this 
restriction has meant quite simply that it is really not worth 
while having a car at the University at all. If it cannot be 
used for going to evening parties or to the theatre, nor in 
the morning for going to lectures or visiting the outlying 
parts of the city, obviously there is little chance of a car 
being useful. The result of this ordinance, which came into 
force at the beginning of the term, has been astonishing. 
The number of undergraduates’ cars now seen on the streets 
is extremely small. The silence of the night hours, which 
hitherto have been punctuated by the hoots and bangs of 
cars hastily returning to garage before the curfew tolled is 
now almost complete, except for the normal noises of regular 
traffic. Undoubtedly the result has been to make a long- 
wanted contribution to the abatement of noise. It is, indeed, 
the University’s gesture to the City in order to lessen the 
volume of traffic in the crowded morning hours and to stop 
the sound of traffie at night. The City on its side has now got 
the control system admirably working and there is a sensible 
improvement in traffic movement. ‘The new by-pass road 
which is now on its way to completion will effectively divert 
all the immensely heavy tratlic of lorries and enormous vans 
which now pass right through the heart of the University. 
Holywell, Parks Road, High Street, and Broad Street are 
at times literally shaken to their foundations when a convoy 
of these monsters passes. I have heard of cases where pictures 
sway upon the walls and crockery crashes to the ground in 
some houses which are nearest to the seismic centre. To live 
in a street permanently liable to small earthquake shocks 
is not good for teachers or for the taught. The only marvel 
is that the by-pass road was not built ten years ago. But 
that is another and a sadder story. 

One thing is certain. The University can now do nothing 
more towards the abatement of noise. The City seems to 
have done all that can be reasonably expected. It remains 
for the by-pass to finish the work. But once it is open there 
must be an absolute prohibition of all heavy commercial 
vehicles in the centre of the City. If all the Morris heavy 
traffic from the Midlands is forbidden to pass through the City, 
and if every lorry over a certain tonnage is equally excluded, 
we may expect more quiet. The enforcement of the new 
Act that concerns undue noises will finally reduce our inferno 
to manageable proportions, 

The sudden death of Sir Arthur Cowley has come as a great 
blow to his many friends. Great interest will centre on the 
appointment of his successor. For he will have a_ very 
different problem to deal with. The New Bodleian will rise 


in the next few years, unless financial stringeney delays it, 

and with the new Bodleian will come a complete reorganization 

of Oxford libraries. 
October 15th. 


Your OxrorpD CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


More Exvecrric Farms. 

A new venture is to be made, is being made, at Rothamsted, 
known the world over as the first of agricultural research 
stations, the place where Gilbert and Lawes sct afoot the 
science of artificial fertilizing and started a number of 
experiments that have been continuously carried on for 
nearly fourscore years. The station is old, but it is also 
extremely young, in the sense that the latest discoveries 
are investigated and promoted. Seldom does any agricultural 
trouble crop up anywhere without a direct appeal to Rotham- 
sted. Cotton, for example, is being grown there, to the 
end of investigating the maladies that begin to punish the 
cotton-growers in the Sudan. Its energetic director travels 
the world on a variety of missions. He visited the cotton 
area of the Sudan. He was summoned to Palestine to discover 
why the desert did not flourish like the rose and to give 
assurance, if it might be, that, 

** Rivers of wine and oil 
Shall flow, as the Book assures.” 
But though the activities of Rothamsted are world-wide, 
and its essence the investigation of problems of pure science, 
it has some special duties to Great Britain and to the immediate 
needs of its producers. 
* Bo a * 

‘The new venture covers both these obligations : an electric 
farm. is to be established, where the use of electrical apparatus 
will be both demonstrated and investigated: the present 
needs of the British farmer and research on. behalf of all 
farmers in the future will both receive due attention. I 
think I may say that the ideas of the Director are first that 
electricity on the farm has already proved its virtue in 
certain definite respects ; secondly that a number of remoter 
applications, such as the stimulation of plants by clectric 
vibrations, of several sorts, call for further scientific investi- 
gation. Astonishing results have been achieved (for example, 
by Mr. Borlase Matthews, at Kast Grinstead) in the stimulation 
of growing plants by both light and power. The most remark- 
able that 1 have myself seen was the growth of lettuces in 
a frame underlaid with an claborate system of electric wires ; 
and hardly less astonishing was the effect of heat and light 
on certain florists’ flowers in a small green-house. The date 
of flowering could be advanced by weeks with some certainty. 
Many years ago Sir Oliver Lodge tried the influence of over- 
head wires on field crops, and even in that rough and pioneer 
attempt got some results that promised well. Nevertheless, 
all this side of the possible co-operation between agriculture 
and electricity remains comparatively uninvestigated and 
unproven. The strictest of scientific tests are called for, 
and it will probably be a long time before laboratory results 
will affect the practical grower in his business. 

* * Ss %* 

The mechanical application of electricity to a 
number of farm processes is in a much more advanced 
state. To give one, perhaps, minor example, the influence of 
light, and sometimes graded light, on the health and laying 
capacity of poultry is proved, though the force and duration 
of this artificial light are still in question. You may milk, 
thresh, clip, chaff-cut, and even plough by electricity ; and 
self-extinguishing lights can be contrived. An electric farm, 
organized and worked by an electrical expert, is an astonishing 
spectacle: the apparatus seems to solve all the farmer's 
troubles (except the poor price for his products); but few 
farmers are electrical experts or likely to be. What is wanted 
is 2 demonstration of the uses, the fool-proof uses, if farmers 
will forgive the phrase, of electricity on the common or garden 
holding. They are many and important ; and it is on these 
that special emphasis will be laid at Rothamsted, at the same 
time that more strictly scientific research-work on behalf of 
a dim future is being progressively organized. It is a wise 
and statesmanlike act to set this demonstration going at the 
date when electric light and power are coming to the neigh- 
bourhood of every farm in the country. One hopes that it 
may persuade some of the electric utility companies to 
«pend more money and thought in extending the cables to 
How different in this regard is the policy, 


more 


remoter places. 


for instance, in Herefordshire and Hertfordshire ! Rothanisteq 
happens to be on the edge of Bedfordshire, where the asi 
promising of all the schemes for giving cheap electricity to 
country districts is under experiment. 7 

* * * * 
DECADENT Birps. 

Birds of this or that species seem to change their habits 
very greatly in response to new conditions ; and such changes 
are not always welcome. The moorhen is a conspicuous exam. 
ple. In one district where the cultivation of fruit has in- 
creased, the birds discovered a new gymnastic art in their 
endeavour to deal with the apples. ‘They can be seen at any 
time flying up and charging the apples with intent to knock 
them down; and even when they fail at this they manage 
to peck out bits sufficiently large to ruin the fruit. For some 
years in my garden they have been persistent eaters of fallen 
fruit ; but I never yet saw them fly at apples while hanging on 
the tree. They have, however, this year for the first time 
adopted the habit of roosting in the orchard, choosing not the 
common apple trees but the Blenheims; and this position 
Jooks ominous for the future. 

This and other yet worse habits in the moorhen illustrate 
the general rule (particularly apparent in the behaviour of 
rooks) that excess of numbers, and therefore excess of compe- 
tition, corrupts the native habit. On the edge of one Broad in 
Norfolk I found that the moorhens, which were immensely 
numerous, had acquired a habit of pecking the eggs of nesting 
ducks. They did not eat the egg, or very little of it, but just 
drove a hole in it ‘“*‘ merely for wantonness.”’ In Sussex, again, 
I found them gathering in large numbers, and at some distance 
from the water, in order to eat food put out for the pheasants, 
One shooting party last year were astonished to sce a score or 
more of these birds, generally most reluctant to fly, almost 
rocketting out of an outlying spinney, and the keeper was vexed 
that nobody shot them. ‘* They are my worst enemies,” he 
said, 

* * * * 
MULTIPLYING WATER Birps. 

Why is it that so many water birds have multiplied? Some 
of the reservoirs (notably by Staines) are almost black with 
coot, and attempts to reduce the numbers to a moderate total 
have quite failed. Perhaps the tale would be different if they 
were good to cat. I once came upon a party of gipsies in South 
Wales who accepted coot with avidity and averred that it was 
one of the best birds that flies (or refuses to fly). But in few 
country places will even the poorest folk eat the moorhen, 
which is a much less unsavoury morsel than the coot. For the 
multiplication of these too common birds we have some com- 
pensation in the revival of the greater crested grebe, handsomest 
of all the water birds, and most delightful to watch. It, too,is 
as fond of reservoirs on the edge of London as of the Toneliest 
Broad, though it is prevented from nesting by the tribes 
of crows. 

* * * * 
Tue Besr OcroBer Rose ? 

The chief glory of this October in our gardens has been th: 
late blooming of the roses. The flowers are as fine now as they 
ever were, and not much less numerous. Which is the best of 
the autumn flowerers ? With me K. of K., with a neighbour 
Los Angeles, have beaten all others among bedding roses; 
and among the more rampagious—-some would say the mon 
vulgar—nothing has proved so persistent as Zephyrine Drouin. 
The old monthly rose has been as floriferous —and to my eye 
as lovely —as those splendid newer polyanthus roses, now 4 
large family, whose surname is Poulsen, though both Kirstei 
and Elsie Poulsen have been blossoming magnificently, and 
ach has its votaries. Both are a great addition to the garden, 
having more vigour and persistence than most of thei 
predecessors in the class, always excepting Orleans. Neve 
within memory have October gardens been so bright. The 
proper autumn flowers, such as the asters, dahlias and ebrys 
anthemums, are rivalled by survivors from June, among then 
even lupines, and of course delphiniums. Some of the 
annuals, especially sweet peas, are still exuberant. Our St 
Luke’s summer is summer indeed. 

W. Beascn Frowss. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[in view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which.we consider 
most suitable is about thai of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.” —Ed. Specrator.| 


PROTECTION v. FREE TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Gir,—Like many of your readers who take the Spectator 
on account. of its literary fairness and breadth of outlook, 
{feel must protest at the consistent want of fairness in any 
wferences in your columns to the question of Protection of 
our trading interests. While you are doubtless entitled to 
your want of faith in this proposal, you must admit that 
lange bodies of opinion most qualified to judge by practical 
experience have pronounced in favour of it, as evidenced by 
the fact that practically every Chamber of Commerce within 
the United Kingdom, the Federation of British Industries, 
the Association of Bankers, the Trades Union Congress, 
and many of the leading economists, have recommended a 
change in our Tariff policy to meet the altered conditions we 
have had to face since the War. 

Surely we could not have a better example of an agreed 
policy to which you have formerly referred as being so 
desirable, which includes all shades of political opinion (if 
they were free to express it). If an indiscriminate tariff 
ach as that produced by the change in sterling values can 
afford substantial aid, as it has already done to our depressed 
industries, how much more valuable and lasting would be 
the effects of a selective tariff sparing raw materials and food 
as much as possible, in increasing the discrimination against 
foreign manufactures. 

The issue is now before the electors, and from the point of 
view of one with long experience in our overseas markets of 
the results of our so-called free trade, I hope to see the following 
advantages: 1. Protection of our home markets against 
dumping of goods produced under much inferior conditions, 
with corresponding revenue-producing results. 2. Retaliation 
against unfair tariff restrictions abroad, and negotiating 
power to reduce these wherever possible, to assist our exports 
to foreign markets. 3. Preference for our manufactures from 
the Dominions and Colonies, with a corresponding preference 
for their products. I feel confident this will soon be the means 
of restoring the balance of our trading position, and assisting 
us to regain our former supremacy throughout the world. 
Jam, Sir, &e., Ronr. Gouptir. 

Tandlehill, Milliken Park, Renfrewshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. Herbert W. H. Green has hit 
the nail on the head when he says that tariffs are bad if they 
increase the price of commodities in our factories. 

Unfortunately tariffs are being urged solely by interests 
who will directly profit by them at the cost of our manu- 
facturers and consumers. ‘Take, for instance, the iron and 
steel interests, which for a long time have been clamouring 
for Protection under the name Safeguarding. Our Midland 
manufacturers of finished goods for export are at present 
buying their raw material, which is steel sheets and plates 
from the Continent, at £5 per ton, while the English steel 
combine demand £7 15s. to £8 5s. for the same thing. If 
by tariffs this imported supply is shut out, the English price 
will at once be still further advanced to £9 10s. to £10 per ton, 
Which was quoted a little while back; the immediate result 
being that the manufacturers’ export trade of finished goods 
would be killed and thousands thrown out of employment, 
But the purpose of the tariff is served, namely, increased 
dividend to the shareholders of the steel companies, but at 
the expense of the British consumer. You only have to 
apply this to other safeguarded interests to arrive at the 
ttue ethies of Protection.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Leadenhall Street, London, B.C... Sames H. Weacer. 


HOW TO RIGHT THE TRADE BALANCE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsavor.| 
ak, —I was greatly interested in the article in your last issue, 
“How to Right the Trade Balance,” by Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland, which I think gives a very clear and able exposition 


of the present position and the best remedies to be applied. 
Amongst these an increase in exports comes first. 

This can best be effected (after seeing that our manufactures 
are offered at competitive prices) by doing what we can to 
assist to increase the buying power of our customers. They are 
largely composed of the debtor nations whose production and 
exports consist chiefly of raw material and food, and as at 
present they are obtaining prices which hardly cover the cost 
of production, it is essential that a rise in the price of commo- 
dities should be engineered if the world is to return to pro- 
sperity. 

Among the various methods suggested to attain this end 
none to my mind offers such a ready and probably speedy way 
to success as the rehabilitation of silver, and I sincerely hope 
that the movement in this direction which has recently been 
started will be pushed on with vigour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN GREIG 
(Retired Eastern Exchange Bank Manager). 
Rosewood, Ascot, Berks. 


THE GOLD STANDARD, AND UNBALANCED 
TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Seecrsxvor.| 

Str,—Everybody will soon have to face the question of the 
gold standard. It may assist in clarifying the issue, if one 
asks where a foreign holder of pounds has now to look, in order 
to find a buyer for them. He has to look to customers of ours. 
If we remain off the gold standard, the pounds we spend on 
imports will all have to come back to us to buy goods—not 
* in the long run,” but directly. 

This seems to some of us the natural state of affairs. If 
automatically balances our trade. If we over-import we 
cheapen our pounds abroad, precisely to the extent that we 
over-import. The reason we have been able to over-import for 
so long is that no amount of it ever cheapened our pounds. 
Their price could only move between the gold points. The 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. W. Scort. 


exchanges have been pegged. 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


“ON THE VERY EDGE OF BANKRUPTCY ” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—KEven in the midst of an election I must protest against 


your use of the words * on the very edge of bankruptcy.” 
as applied to this country. By no conceivable test which 
you would apply to an individual can these words be sub- 
stantiated. 

First, this country’s assets vastly exceed its liabilities. 
Even if you omit all our enormous internal wealth, our 
holdings of foreign investments alone are several times as 
great as our foreign liabilities. Secondly, the trading balances 
show that up to the end of 1930 we were still increasing our 
net foreign wealth. The fact that the reverse is expected to 
be the case in the current year owing mainly to the fearful 
depression of the countries in which our money is invested 
naturally causes us graye anxiety but it does not make us 
nearly bankrupt. Thirdly, the fact that the British State's 
budget would have shown a deficit next March is no evidence 
whatever that the country as a whole is spending more than 
its income, and I do not believe this to be the case. But 
even if Iam wrong, you certainly would not call a rich man 
* on the very edge of bankruptcy ” because in a year when, 
in common with all his suffering 
unprecedented calamities, he did not conform to the strict 
practice of living within his income. 

In view of your large and influential body of foreign readers 
surely it is wrong to use such misleading words about our 
country, which in the midst of a world crisis is probably in a 
stronger financial position than any other.-I am, Sir, &c.. 
I. W. Periick LAWRENCE. 


neighbours, he was 


Leicester. 

[We are content to refer Mr. Lawrence to the words of thi 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under whom he served. In 
his address broadcast on the day after our issue appeared 
Mr. Snowden said that we were “on the edge of national 
bankruptcy.”—Ep. Sovectator.| 
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“THE SPECTATOR” AND SIR HERBERT 
SAMUEL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—However regrettable the opposition to Sir Herbert 
Samuel may be it hardly deserves the expressions of contempt 
in which the Spectator has indulged. 

Sir H. Samuel’s Free Trade utterances show that he does not 
fully support the ‘“ Doctor's Mandate,” which includes the 
right to impose a tariff, and his attack on Sir John Simon for 
having preferred Conservative opponents to Socialists is a 
reminder of his own attitude in the past. 

Conservative Free Traders, such as myself, distrust the 
economic orthodoxy of those who have so often departed from 
it when Party advantage was to be gained. The recent 
** Road Scheme ”-and legislation of the ninepence for fourpence 
order sit strangely on the political heirs of Cobden and Peel. 

Can it be wondered that Sir H. Samuel excites distrust in 
Tories whether of Protectionist or of Free Trade views ? One 
thing we all agree on—that Free Trade and Individualism run 
in double harness. The men who made trade free knew that. 
Conservative opposition to the National candidate in Mossley 
(Lancashire) is worse than the very human action of Darwen 
Tories.—I am, Sir, &c. LANCASTRIAN, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, and like yourself a 
life-long and convinced Free Trader, and sincerely regretting 
the opposition to Sir Herbert Samuel, I cannot but be sorry 
that you should join the epithet slingers. The Prime 
Minister’s formula is “ not excluding tariffs.” Then the 
Protectionists would change this into “ including tariffs,” 
which we resent; but when a section of the Liberal Party 
changes it, in effect, into ‘ excluding tariffs,” the opposition 
to them becomes regrettable but. not ‘* abominable.” 

There is another matter that needs elucidation. Cobden’s 
principle was that trade, like water, should be left to find its 
own level, and John Bright was quite consistent in opposing 
the early Factory Acts. But water does not find its own level 
with one end of the pipe blocked, and since Parliament and 
the Trade Unions started pegging wages pure Cobdenism is 
dead. The Labour Party wants the best of both worlds— 
free imports and pegged wages. Are you, as the protagonist of 
free trade, prepared to press for the economic wages with all 
its implications ? or can you suggest an alternative to pegged 
prices whereby industry can be maintained against foreign 
rivals on a lower wage-level ?—I am, Sir, &c. 

Wychhold Vicarage, Droitwich. E. C. OWEN. 

[We accept the description, *‘ protagonist of Free Trade ” 
with pride ; we reject that of “ epithet slinger ” as unearned. 
Time and again we have denied that trade unionism, though 
indispensable for collective bargaining, is consistent with 
free exchange of labour. Our two correspondents take a 
too personal view of what we wrote of Sir H. Samuel. He 
happens to be the principal Liberal Minister in the National 
Government. As such, he ought to be accepted by the 
Government’s supporters.—Eb. Spectator. | 


WINTER AT HOME 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—The rather indiscriminating appeal to all our country- 
men who habitually winter abroad to come home for this 
winter is patriotically intended, and is applicable to some 
cases but not to others. Most English folk who go abroad 
for mere pleasure and amusement will probably respond to 
the appeal, and rightly. But there are at least three classes 
who cannot respond if they would, and who will be hard hit 
by the fall of the pound. ‘hese are (a) those who are actually 
stranded in foreign lands—English governesses, nurses and 
teachers, and those especially who have grown old in these 
avocations and lost touch with England, and have not the 
means to come home if they had a home to come to; (b) there 
are the men of the Mediterranean Fleet, and our merchant 
sailors who ply in Mediterranean and Black Sea_ ports; 
thirdly (c) there are the official and business classes, tied to 
specific posts in continental countries, in Embassies, Lega- 
tions, Consulates and in business houses, many of them 


——<—<—<— 


a 
long established, in foreign cities, and not least the chaplain 
of the Gibraltar Diocese, whose spiritual ministrations . 
their countrymen will be doubly needed in a time of stress 
May I plead that these groups of people be not denounced 
for an absence which they cannot avoid, and that Senerosity 
may be shown to the work of the Gibraltar Diocese, which 
stands to lose something like £5,000 this winter through the 
absence of rich visitors? Perhaps those who are show; 
their patriotism by wintering at home will extend jt by 
remembering their habitual subscription to the Mediterranean 
Diocese. Its office is 85 Wood Street, Westminster 
I am, Sir, &c., LONSDALE. Race 
15 Stratton Street, Piccadilly. (Formerly Chaplain of Ay 
Saints’, Rome), 


RICHES AND POVERTY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraronr.| 
Sir,—Canon Donaldson says. that “ wealth is only tolerable 
when it is the just result of personal service.” Is not. the con. 
verse also true—that poverty is only tolerable when it. is the 
just result of personal idleness or extravagance? ‘The Christian 
Gospel takes account of the condition of culpable poverty in no 
uncertain fashion. 

In these days, when the justice of God and the diseipline of 
the Cross are obscured by sentimental musings—often quite 
incorrect—upon the teaching of Jesus, it is well to note that the 
true significance of the parable of the Prodigal Sam: is to be 
sought, not in the *“‘ musick and dancing,” but in the assuranee 
of the father to his elder son: * All that I have is thine.” 
There was no redistribution of wealth when the merry-making 
was over; the prodigal.was welcomed home as a son, but he was 
evidently taken at his word. His cconomic status. was that of 
a hired servant.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. J. Linprtesp, 

The Parsonage, Foley Park, Kidderminster, 


PUBLIC CONTROL 
[To the Editor of the Sprecravon.} 
Srr,—Your financial expert last week tried to frighten your 
readers with the old tag ** Socialism.” Are we not all Socialists 
nowadays ? 

However, Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy is right, I think, when he 
concludes by saying that “‘ the position can only be perma- 
nently affected from within.” That certainly is the endeavour 
of the Labour Party. Their policy and programme is the 
organizing and planning of our economic life. Public control 
of the great basic industries, either through national ewnership 
or through the creation of public utility corporations. Control 
of the machinery of finance. The Bank of England is a private 
concern. 

Hence the present banking system has never helped, or 
fostered, any industry. ‘The labour motto is “internal 
reform.” ‘* The Soul of Reformation is the Reformation of the 
Soul.”—I am, Sir, &c., Oxtp LiperAL READER, 


FOOD REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—As one who has tried to practise what is sometimes called 
Food Reform for many years, 1 was much interested in the 
article on diet. One thing, however, struck me as curious. 
After stating that certain hill tribes in India were observed to 
thrive on a diet of vegetables, milk, &c., the writer proceeds 
to explain that this was then tried on rats. Not content with 
proving that wholesome food is good for rats as well as human 
beings, these brilliant investigators proceeded ta feed other 
rats, not excluding some pregnant ones, on artieles deticient 
in nourishing properties, with the result that the unfortunate 
creatures perished, together with their unborn offspring. Could 
there be a more flagrant instance of experiment. for expel 
ment’s sake ? You know, by observation or experience, that 
certain kinds of food are good for human beings ; to prove this, 
you give rats another kind of food! I should be sorry to think 
that the care of any patients were entrusted to persons of such 
mentality.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Abel. 
Dulwich. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—That the average individual does not appreciate the 
importance of natural whole-milk as a single food is only to 
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gbviously demonstrated in England to-day by the dairy 


farmers” complaints, and the general prevalence of dental 
This is extremely unfortunate for both the consumer 
and the producer, and particularly for national health. It is 
commonly conceded by medical experts and biochemists and 
jutritionists that the human body requires at least one quart 
of natural whole-milk in the daily intake—not only to keep 
up the calcium supply, but as a neutralizer of the toxamic 
effects of other foods. 

According to Professor E. V. McCollum, Department of 
Nutritional Research, Johns Hopkins University (recognized 
as the foremost authority in this field in America to-day), our 
aily diet shows a greater lack of calcium than of any other 
single element. ** Shortage of calcium probably causes more 
physical ills than a lack of vitamins.” It has been effectively 
demonstrated that natural whole-milk, containing a maximum 
vitamin D content, is the most economical and practical pre- 
yentative and corrective of rickets and dental caries and their 
allied disorders. Yet on the other hand there were only 
9422,321 milch cows and heifers in Great Britain in 1928. 
As the average annual production of the ordinary cow is 
approximately 7,000 pounds of milk (per head), a little mental 
arithmetic will show that there are not half enough milch cows 
in Great Britain to supply a population of forty-four millions 
with a quart of whole-milk per person every day. Unfor- 
tunately the amount of condensed and powder milk imported 
by England from overseas and foreign countries almost doubled 
between 1924 and 1928. This state of affairs can be corrected 
by a concerted effort in the direction of nutritional propa- 


caries. 


ganda, 

A very excellent example in this important work was given 
by some 60,000 farmers in the State of Washington, U.S.A., 
making up the Washington Dairy Products Bureau. They 
conducted an advertising campaign for six months in 1929, 
during a period when the purchasing power of the public was 
considerably below. normal. Nevertheless the consumption 
of dairy products increased enormously. Whole-milk for 
example went up 93,940,939 pounds in 1930 over 1929, while 
butter consumption increased by 4,456,930 pounds in the same 
period, Dr. Robert Prior, head of the Dairy and Livestock 
Department of Agriculture for this State, attributes this in- 
crease to first-class educational advertising, which was mainly 
confined to the local newspapers. 

Dairying is a $220,000,000 Washington industry, and the 
farmers know that when consumption of more of its products 
is induced, value is added to Washington acres, and money 
finds its way into the pockets of many workers. The new 
science of nutrition aptly illustrates the wisdom of stimulating 
production of the prime essentials. The buying and consum- 
ing of your own country’s fresh dairy products not only im- 
proves national health, but it helps to keep the country’s 
economic life healthy. Never before in the history of the world 
has our race been foreed to face the fact that humanity is 
brutalized by economic maladjustment. This, I believe, can 
be largely corrected by stimulation of the prime essentials— 
such as good food, better housing and warm winter clothes 
for the inhabitants of the distressed areas. This work cannot 
be attempted unless some effort is directed towards control of 
the non-essentials.—I am, Sir, &c., Nina MacDona.cp. 

2025 Twenty-Fourth Avenue North, Seattle, 

Washington, U.S.A. 





FORGIVENESS 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, There was a recent reference in the Spectator to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s declaration that he “ could not believe in a 
fod Who forgives.” Is there not a general misunderstanding 
as to what forgiveness really is ? It is usually understood to 
mean ** pardon, the overlooking of a fault, the cancellation of a 
penalty.”” The words generally used, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, signify ‘* to lift up or away, to send away, to let 
£0, to send off.’’ ‘* Forgiveness ©’ therefore means “ release.”’ 
The whole story of Christianity is of a ‘* God Who forgives,” 
Who quite literally breaks the power of sin and “ sets the cap- 
tive free.” When Bunyan tells of the burden falling from the 
shoulders of Christian at sight of the Cross he states his own 
experience and that of an innumerable company of “ pilgrims.”’ 
Similarly, “to absolve” is ** to loosen,” to *‘ remit” is to 


“send away.” The church that claims the authority to ab- 

solve and remit sins must manifest that authority in the only 

way possible—by releasing men from their sins in and through 

the spirit of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. W. Roc. 
9583 Addington Avenue, Montreal. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
S1r,—Respecting your correspondent Mr. Hubert Cartwright’s 
question as to the possible hereditary mental distinction 
between the Nordic White and the Bantu, and experimental 
tests for such, the answer, perhaps, may be found in the 
interesting system of intelligence testing with which Dr. 
Haydn Brown, the well-known authority in neurology, is 
now experimenting. I was recently privileged to witness a 
demonstration of his system, which, operating as it appears 
outside of any educational qualifications, may be applied 
with equal fairness to the aborigine and a senior wrangler. 
Certainly the results arrived at on that occasion were striking 
enough to impress me very much.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALAN R. WARWICK, 
75 Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood. 


WATER DIVINING 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have been most interested in reading Mr. Fleming’s 
article on water divining. I wonder if your readers would 
be interested in our experiences with water finders down 
here in Devon. About two years ago my old friend the 
Dean of Westminster walked about with a hazel forked twig 
looking for water along our drive and in our kitchen garden. 
He found it in at least three places where the twig behaved 
in an amazing fashion. About a month ago I was approached 
by the Head-Master of Charterhouse, who expressed a desire 
to buy the kitchen garden as a site for a house, but he said 
the purchase would depend on “ finding water.” I persuaded 
a friend of ours, Colonel Worthington Wilmer, D.S.O., who 
was credited with the marvellous power, and he found his 
twig behaving in exactly the same manner as the Dean’s 
in the same places. 

But naturally the Head-Master required expert evidence, 
and he employed Mr. Shepherd, the water engineer from 
Exeter. Mr. Shepherd came along with his “ diviner,” a 
Mr. Bevis (a postman in ordinary life), in whom he said he 
had absolutely implicit faith. Mr. Bevis is a tall spare man 
with a rather ascetic cast of countenance. It was simply 
amazing to watch him. He walked along with his hands 
clenched together behind his back, sometimes holding a 
stick, sometimes not. All of a sudden at certain spots his 
hands began to twitch convulsively. He would then stop 
and stretch out his hands in front of him as if conferring a 


blessing. Then he would walk ona step or two and suddenly 
would almost fall forwards and then backwards, as if he 


had received an electric shock. He distinctly found evidences 
of water where both the Dean and the Colonel had found 
them, but he got his chief shock in a place where they had 
never tried. Here he almost fell to the ground, and then 
said: ‘ Here you will find water, a stream of about seven 
feet in width at a depth of about 60 feet.” 

Mr. Shepherd says that Mr. Bevis has never failed him—a 
belief confirmed by the two borers who arrived two days 
afterwards. These men fixed up their boring machine, and 
day after day we went and watched them until at last, after 
about a fortnight’s work of boring through mostly hard 
rock, they came across the promised stream at 62 feet on 
Wednesday night. We are now pumping easily 600 gallons 
an hour. 

Mr. Bevis has the power of locating metals also. Our 
chauffeur stood up before him and rather sceptically asked 
him if he could find any metal on him. Mr. Bevis’ hands 
wavered over him and suddenly pointed to the boy’s left 
hand watch-pocket, from which he amazedly drew a gold 
ring! Cannot this marvellous power be used in other ways ? 

-I am, Sir, &c., Cyr. MAuDrE. 

Redlap, Dartmouth, S. Devon. 

P.S.—I have given the names of the parties concerned to 
prove the authenticity of my story.—C. M. 
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THE EXMOOR RED DEER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I fear your suggestion that a certain number cf Exmoor 
red deer should be preserved in a ** National Park,” after the 
extermination of the remainder, would not be practicable. 
If by a *“ National Park” you mean an ordinary fenced deer 
park—and an unfenced reserve would leave the problem of 
control where it is at present—the animals would not thrive 
there. Exmoor deer resemble the Langul of Kashmir, and 
the race of the red deer which inhabits the Carpathian moun- 
tains in that as soon as they are deprived of the tree food 
which only a free range allows, and are compelled to exist on 
yrass only, they become infested with internal parasites and 
die a lingering and miserable death. 

In effect, therefore, you argue that the last remnant of wild 
red deer in Southern England must be exterminated by 
methods humane and inhumane because we cannot control 
their increase in ways as far superior to nature’s—which 
is pursuit by wolves—as is ideally desirable. Carried to its 
logical conclusion this policy would involve the total exter- 
mination of all wild animals whose unchecked inerease is a 
menace to human property in all places where their haunts 
and habits render the infliction of instantaneous death upon 
most of the redundant specimens impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Glentrool, Bargrennan, TAVISTOCK. 

Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


TORTURING A SILVER FOX 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 
Sir,—I have just received a report from Canada of a piece of 
trapping cruelty which seems unbelievable : 

‘“ A trapper, in the region of Quebec, caught a young fox by 
the hind leg in a steel trap and, taking it home alive, hung it up 
on a line from which he had suspended other skins to be photo- 
graphed. The photographer protested at the cruel action of the 
trapper, and said that he could not take the photo with the fox 
struggling so much. The trapper then fetched another heavy 
double trap and sprung it on the fox’s front legs, which pulled it 
nearly straight, so that it could hardly move. The photographer 
then took the photo, as he wanted to send it to the Humane 
Society. The local society, however, could take no action.” 

I have seen the photo, showing the fox hanging head 
downwards stretched between the two traps. and gasping in 
agony, with the trapper and also two small boys looking on. 
I have now brought this matter to the notice of the Trappers’ 
Associations, both in America and Canada. It is true that 
this happened some time ago; but if any further inducement 
is necessary to dissuade women from wearing trapped furs, 
which have been done to death in agony, and to make them 
insist on buying only those named on the white list, this 
incident surely should suffice. 

This is the kind of thing the Fur Crusade is out to fight ; 
and I hope that other papers, not only in England here, but 
all over the world, will give publicity to this letter. There 
are one hundred and eighty-five thousand of my leaflets 
“Horrors of Fur Trapping” already in circulation, and 
these now include the White List of furs, which may be 
eonsidered humanely killed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wappenham, Towcester. C. VAN DER By (Major), 

Founder of the Fur Crusade. 


R.S.P.C.A. AND STAG-HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the SPEcYATOR.] 
Sir,— Your correspondent ‘‘ Land Agent” would seem to 
have been singularly unfortunate in his experience of deer 
parks. The fallow deer are successfully shot in Richmond 
Park and red deer in Windsor Great Park, to mention two 
well-known and much frequented examples. I know of 
many private parks where both kinds of deer are annually 
thinned and the R.S.P.C.A. undertook and successfully 
superintended the shooting of an entire herd in a south 
country park which the owner desired to clear of a large 
number. 

Readers of the Spectator might be interested to inquire 
more closely into the method of thinning adopted by the Devon 
and Somerset Hunt Committee during the War years when 
hunting was in abeyance. The secret has never been dis- 
closed, but as the Hunt authorities assert rifle shooting 
tu be impossible, and all other known methods to be more 





——— 





cruel than hunting, the withholding of the means adopted 
by the late “ harbourer”—Mr. F. Goss—for the SUCCES, 
of which he was publicly thanked by Lord Fortescue, Suggests 
that those who do not wish hunting to be stopped are anxious 
the public should not know this—presumably—humane 
solution lest the sheet anchor of their defence of hunting 
should be found to have disappeared.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Epiru Warp, 











ARTISTIC SWALLOWS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—The swallows mentioned by Sir W. Beach Thomas's 
correspondent in South Africa certainly appear to have been 
highly endowed with artistic instincts, if no other reason could 
be found for their particular use of white clay in building a 
portion of their nest, than their ‘‘ not liking to break the 
pattern of a double fillet of white paint,” upon the wall. There 
is, however, little or no room for doubt that birds do appre- 
ciate beauty, and it seems probable that magpies, and some 
other British birds, which occasionally adorn their nests with 
scraps of bright cotton or wool, exhibit some trace of that 
remarkable instinct which is so wonderfully developed in the 
Australian “ Bower Birds.” I think that I have seen it sug. 
gested that the tiny architects who build such fairy-like 
structures as the nests of the gold crest and the long tailed tit, 
may have an aesthetic end in view as well as mere utility ; and 
if birds can appreciate beauty of colour, as it seems certain 
that they can, it does not appear to be impossible that they 
may also have some perception of beauty of texture and 
form.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRIcK, 
Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 


























POINTS OF STYLE 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str.—My pocket dictionary gives, under ‘“ practically,” the 
synonym “ virtually,” which means “ such in essence, though 
not nominally.” True, you cannot “ virtually ” miss a train, 
But you can be “ practically deaf.” And that means “ deaf 
for all practical purposes.”’—I am, Sir, &e., Roy Ruivce. 
24 Harcourt Terrace, S.W. 10. 


[To the Editor of the SPpECTATOR.] 
Srr,—Mr. Richard Jennings objects to the use of the word 
“ practically ” in the sentence ‘ the man practically missed 
his train.”” The concise Oxford Dictionary, however, gives 
‘almost ” as a meaning, so the use has some good authority 
behind it.—I am, Sir, &c., L. CAMERON THOMAS, 
17 Wheeley’s Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 







. 

















[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Str.—I was much interested and a little disturbed by your 
contributor’s note on the use or misuse of the word “ practi- 
cally.” He appears to deny that it can ever be “ practically” 
synonymous with “ nearly.” But is not this ‘“* nearly ” what 
it means? If I say that ‘“‘ I am practically certain,” that this 
is so, I mean—‘“ to all intents and purposes,” or “ for all 
practical purposes.” Why should the word be confined to 
its earlier sense of ‘‘ action, rather than theory ” ?—I am, 
Sir. &e.. E. S. Tu 
123 Old Broad Street. London, E.C. 2. 











[To the Editor of the Spercrator.] 

Sin,—I am much interested in your contributor’s note o 
‘* Points of Style ” and I much look forward to further notes 
in the series. But surely “ practically ” may sometimes 
used in place of ‘“ nearly ” ? 

If I say “ I could not see because it was practically dark,’ 
I mean that for the practical purpose of seeing it was dark 
The meaning is surely slightly different from what it would bk 
if I said “ it was nearly dark.’ The difference is subtle but! 
should be prepared to maintain that it exists.—I am, Sir, &, 

KENNETH RIvTcHlE 
Mariteau House, Winchelsea, Sussex, 













SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sin,—I feel that it is necessary for me to say just a few 
words in behalf of the American sportsmen concerning the 
recent tragic death of that great sportsman, Sir Thomés 
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Lipton. I know from my own experience that it is much 
harder to be a good loser than a good winner, and the testi- 
monial that the American yachtsmen gave Sir Thomas here 
, year ago is sufficient evidence of the high regard in which 
we held him. 

And then, too, Sir Thomas rose from a mere beggar-boy to 
one of the world’s wealthiest men. Is not that a feat worthy 
of great mention ? And these are not the greatest reasons 
yhy the American people loved Sir Thomas so well. Sir 
Thomas won for himself his place in the hearts of all through 
his everlasting good sportsmanship.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carrou. F. Sweet, JR. 

793 East University, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE IN PARIS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—I am requested by Lord Cecil of Chelwood and the 
members of the committee to express to readers of the 
Spectator their high appreciation of the most generous and 
public-spirited response to your two articles inviting financial 
support of the great international demonstration which 
jsto take place next month in Paris in favour of disarmament. 

Although we have not yet received the full amount neces- 
sary to meet our expenses (and shall still be glad to receive 
any further donations to the fund—however small) the 
magnificent response of your readers has, at any rate, helped 
us to ensure the ultimate success of the Paris Disarmament 
Conference. ‘The amount still required is £482.—I am, Sir, 
ke. C. H. Rosrnson. 

International Office, All People’s Association (APA), 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


HAND-SPINNING AND HAND-WEAVING 

[To the Editor of the Spxcraton.] 
Sin—May I ask, by means of your paper, whether there is 
any lady—with some independent means—who would care 
to help in the reorganizing and management of a hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving centre—which would encourage 
hand-spinning in England, and give some stability to such 
a handicraft ?- There would be no salary, but also no working 
expenses. 

A knowledge of hand-weaving and of the qualities of hand- 
spun thread would be necessary. Also an interest in the 
practical values of such handicraft in national life. Anyone 
interested in this work and caring to help could write to me 
at Leplay House.—I am, Sir, &c., Epirn Hore Scorr. 

Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


WANTED—BOOKS 
[To the Editor of the Sepectator.] 
Sir,—May I appeal to your readers for books for the library 
of the Jerusalem Girls’ College in Palestine? Recently I 
visited this College, and was much impressed with the intelli- 
gence of its pupils, the high standard of its work and its 
need of a library. 

Founded in 1918 by three Missionary Societies, the College 
numbers now 226 girls drawn from Palestine and Trans- 
Jordania and of three religions, Jewish, Christian and Moslem, 
Racial and religious strife are the curse of Palestine, but 
in this College they are absent : even after the riots in Jeru- 
salem in August, 1929, the College opened as usual for the 
term without friction. These facts speak for themselves ; 
it is obvious that this institution contributes much to the 
peace of Jerusalem, the unity of Palestine and the higher 
education of that country. 

I found its intellectual standard high ; its pupils pass the 
School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
and the Intermediate Examination of the Diploma in Arts 
of the Palestine Board of Higher Studies, and in 1930, one 
student, an Arab Christian, was the first woman to take, 
and pass with distinction, the Final Diploma of that Board, 
her papers being set and corrected by University Examiners 
at Oxford, of whom I was one. 

This advanced work, of which both Jewish and Arab 
girls are fully capable and desirous, necessitates a good 
library, Books of all kinds are urgently needed, especially 
history (English, European and Oriental), biography and 
travel, and the classics in English and French literature. 


Books may be sent to me at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; 
all gifts will be gratefully received and despatched te 
Jerusalem.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Coarte, 
Fellow and Tutor in History. 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tirne Barns. 

In your issue of the Spectator for October 9th, M. Y. Awdrey 
states that there is a tithe barn at Glastonbury still put to 
its original use. As this must be getting rare, might I suggest 
that your correspondents, when writing on the subject of 
tithe barns, would, if possible, add the use to which the barn 
is now put ?—Epwarp Parry, Wolborough House, Newton 
Abbot, S. Devon. 

In reply to Mr. G. S. Hewins’ letter in September 5th issue, 
I know of a very well-preserved tithe barn at Bradford-on- 
Avon, near the canal to the west of the town. I do not 
remember its exact length, but it is nearly twice as long as 
the only other one I know, that at Cherhill, mentioned by one 
of your correspondents.—C. W. Oupnerts, F. House, 
Marlborough College, Wilts. 


* Wuat Inpivipuats Can Do For PEACE.” 

On reading the article entitled ‘* What Individuals Can 
Do for Peace,” I wonder that we are asked for so small a 
thing. Here in Denmark I find youths who are plucky 
enough to face two years in a lumber camp, or a prison 
sentence, rather than co-operate with the present state of 
armed nationalism, and submit to the usual military training. 
In England we can sit and sign a cheque.—A. Watson 
Witurams, Amager Falledvej 2611, Képenhavn S. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe * Spectator,’ OcroBeR 22Np, 1831. 
News oF THE WEEK. 

Thus considered, the session of 1831 may be regarded as one 
of the longest, while the high subjects to which its labours have 
been directed will long distinguish it as the most interesting, that 
has occurred either in our times or in the times of our fathers. It 
is good, now that it is gone by, to pause awhile, for the purpose 
of asking how far it has fulfilled, how far it has disappointed, the 
hopes of the People of England; and to inquire, where it has 
fallen short, what were the more immediate causes of failure. In 
the department of Finance, we owe to the Parliament of 1831 
the abolition of the Coal-tax, of the Candle-tax, of the Printed 
Cotton-tax. We may add to these remissions—for though the 
Revenue is expected to gain by it, so undoubtedly will the People— 
the equalization of the Wine-duties. Of the much-ridiculed Budget 
of Lord Althorp, these are the abiding advantages ; and we believe 
it would baffle his detractors to pick out from the labours of the 
most praised of his predecessors three reductions for which an 
honest Minister had a better title to a people’s gratitude. 

HINTS TO THE SEDENTARY. 

Speaking, reading aloud, and singing, are useful kinds of exercise, 
and it is supposed that this is at least a cause of the great longevity 
of clergymen, public speakers, teachers in universities, and school- 
masters; and Dr. Andrew pleasantly observes, that one reason 
why women require less bodily exercise than men, is, that they 
are in general more loquacious. 








Poetry 


Introspection 


Tue supporters of Protection 
At the General Election 
Voice a positive conviction of its absolute perfection, 
And with passionate inflection 
They insist on the correction 
Of a system that condemns us to commercial subjection. 


But an unconverted section 
Of the opposite complexion, 
Who unto the shade of Cobden make devoted genuflection, 
With apparent circumspection 
Put the serious objection 
That a tariff wall’s an actually dangerous erection. 


So that after due inspection 
And dispassionate dissection 
Of the quite conflicting statements that are made in this 
connexion 
For acceptance or rejection, 
I arrive at the reflection 
That I’m fervently opposed to and in favour of Protection. 
INcLIs ALLEN, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and addross, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at tho 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can-be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 28 (Set by « Crisrray.”) 


Who’s Whe (the admirable production of A. & C. 
Black, Ltd.) provides a fascinating array of autobiogra- 
phies in miniature. In skimming through its pages, the 
attention of the reader is occasionally arrested by the 
recital of a career which, for all its compression of telling, 
stands out from the rest as being unusually romantic, 
diverting or bizarre. 

A prize of £8 8s. is offered for the best suggestion for 
such an autobiography in the manner of Who’s Who, the 
subject to be an imaginary man or woman. There is a 
limit of 300 words. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 


76th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of November 7th. 


Competition No. 2g (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 


A prizr. of £3 3s. is offered for the best list of play and 
book titles suggestive of any five of the various parties 
in the coming election. Choice is restricted to works 
written in the English language: not more than one 
title for a party may be included in any one list; and 
for purposes of the competition it will be assumed that 
there are the following nine parties : 


(1) Conservative, (2) Labour (Mr. Henderson), (3) 
National Labour (Mr. MacDonald), (4) Communist, (5) 
Liberal, (6) National Liberal, (7) Mr. Lloyd George’s, (8) 
New, (9) Independent. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 2nd, 
1931. The result of this competition wiil appear in our issue of 
November 14th. 

The result of Competition No, 27 will appear in our 


next issue, 


Report of Competition No. 26 


[ReporT AND AwarpD BY “ CRISPIAN.”’] 
“In their relationship to man, the £ and the appendix may 
be observed by the perceptive to share a common charac- 
teristic ; namely, that they draw peremptory attention to 
themselves only when threatened with inflation, remaining 
at other times in a state of unquestioned tranquillity !” 

A prize of £3 3s. was offered for the best expression of 
this powerful truth in epigrammatic verse of not more than 
six lines duration, and no prize of any sort, let it be noted, 
was offered for the expression in epigrammatic or in any 
other kind of verse of other and possibly equally powerful] 
truths based upon further similarities observed by the really 
peculiarly perceptive. 

As a matter of fact, in a large field of competitors there 
was a well-represented school which appeared to consider 
that it was possible, and indeed desirable, to draw a very 
close parallel indeed between these two rather remote 
objects and, whereas the competition required of them 
merely to commemorate one single similarity, they went 
all out and roundly stated that the pound is the appendix 
of the nation (Captain J. R. Cleland), that the country is 
suffering from ‘* Poundicitis °° (Miss G. M. Robinson), * John 
Bull has got appendicitis, A painful £1 sterling crisis *’ (Miss 
G. R. Brown), and that the only successful solution lay in 
“ Excising both by sharp repudiation ” (I. Ormsby). 

Now this school produced some excellent verse, and 
although I am by no means convinced, poor and trusting 
economist as I am, that the necessarily best treatment 
for an inflated £1 is immediate extraction by surgical means, 
I can very well understand the temptation to work in such 


obvious winners as ‘ cuts”? and the ‘* Doctor's Mandate.’ 





). 


So that, while the over-perceptive cannot hope to have their “9 
zeal rewarded, they may take scant comfort from ‘the fy No 
that their ingenious efforts diverted me considerably, ‘The — 
two following suggestions may be selected to represent the - 


school to which they belong : 


And 


There remains the more austere school which confined itself 
to the epigrammatic expression of the one common charac. 
teristic dished up to them, namely, the fact that man never 
thinks in an abstract manner of a £ or an appendix saye 
when these elusive objects are threatened with inflation, a 


fact 


There were some excellent entries, and ‘ Richard,” 1j 
Stratton Street, W.1, wins the £3 3s. with six lines very 
much to the point and pleasantly reminiscent of 


Before setting down the winning entry and those to le 
honourably mentioned in the same breath with it, & propos 
de bottes and the probably all but forgotten Competition 


No. 


class carriage conversation ” has reached me from a belated 
source: Charles Keen immortalized it by his drawing in 
Punch: 


Fi 


from the train.” 
Second Traveller: ‘‘ Not half so clearly as you can see the lights 
of the train from Hanwell.” 


Here, to return to the matter in hand, is the winning entry: 


Pounds receive but scant attention, and appendices no mention 
rom mankind in normal, quiet days ; 


Fr 
But 


Notice that, in very many ways, 
Appendices become obtrusive, and that pounds—though mos 


Force men to take note: and notice pays. 


The sterling £ and the appendix are, 
Though City Chat ignores it, on a par ; 
Unmoved, they stand unnoticed, but inflation 
Brings Doctors’ Mandates both for man and nation : 
In body politic, as man’s, the price is 
essential cuts to heal internal crisis. 
L. A. Winnie, 


(The Chancellor soliloquises ) 

‘** Your Pound’s inflated. But you needn’t fret. 

The knives are sharp. The Faculty are met. 

Pounds, like appendices, are soon removed. 

You haven’t got one ? Pooh, that’s only fright.” 

(Pause for inspection.) ‘* Why, the beggar’s right !” 
Mr. W. Guappey, 


which serves to constitute a bond between. them. 


‘Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn.” 


24, the following terse but terrifying ‘* crowded thir- 


rst Traveller : ‘‘ How clearly you can see the lights of Hanwell 


Two forces, motive in a different way, 

The bodies politic and human sway ; 

The first, the £, on sterling worth depends ; 

The next, th’ appendix, turns to baser ends ; 

A diverse pair, yet in this one thing mated— 

Both ’scape attention save when they’re inflated. 
RIcHARD, 


HoNnNouRABLY MENTIONED. 


when threatened with inflation, those who use their observatia 


elusive— 
Lt.-CoLONEL L. R. Hoeee, 


Man will react alike, ‘tis found, 
To the appendix and the £. 
Quite harmless normally (‘tis stated) 
They call for treatment when inflated. 
And in this case the man no doubt 
Wakes up to find his work’s cut out. 
Mrs. J. E. PARKINSO™ 





Puffed up with pride of person or of purse, 

The appendix and the pound project their curse : 
Quaint quiddity ! quaint quid! herein discern 
What tiresome tires "neath wheels of progress turn : 
These, to the plump pneumatic unrelated, 

Are most efficient when they’re least inflated. 








Guy Ixnis. & 
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—Ivor Brown in Manchester Guardian. (Illustrated. 42 //- net.) 


“At last a perfect life . . . such a picture as never was given before.”—J. C. SQUIRE (Observer). 
2nd Impresston Printing. (Illustrated. 12/6 net.) 
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A Biography of Ben 


gen Jonson and King James. By Eric Linklater. (Jonathan 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) ; 3 

Ma. LINKLATER ealls his book Biography and Portrait, thus 
anticipating the criticism that it is chiefly concerned with 
pen Jonson, and hardly at all with King James. The book 
is, in fact, a life of Jonson, and the author, a writer of robust 
yerse himself, is suecessful in evoking a picture of the full- 
blooded, hard-hitting Elizabethan, to whom poetry and 
learning were twin guiding stars. 

Some readers, however, and those not the least intelligent, 
may well be repelled by Mr. Linklater’s exuberant style, 
finding the jauntiness of.*‘ Don Juan in America” a little 
out of place in a biography of Ben. It is, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary style for a sober narrative: Elizabethan perhaps, 
but more in the manner of John Lyly than of Jonson. 

“,,. to Spenser’s angry steel he must often, during that 
hot summer, have offered a ready flint, and the sparks of 
altercation would fall on the tinder of unlimited opportunity.” 
It sounds like a mixture of *“* Kuphues and his England ” 
and “ Hajji Baba.” Mr. Linklater suggests that ‘* Jonson's 
early history is like a basket which has to be filled with a 
certain number of undated eggs.” An apt simile perhaps, 
but hardly worth a page of elaboration concluding : 

“There are here, as in the market, new-laid eggs, fresh eggs, 

eggs equivocal, and mere eggs ; some may suspect a faint mustiness 
where others find only freshness, or what you think new-laid I may 
fancy eggs equivocal, And (for the basket is temporarily in my 
hands) | choose to put the egg of Ben’s flirtation with war in the 
compartment marked 1590.” 
Such writing seems to me both affected and singularly uncon- 
vincing ; and the writer is still dropping eggs into baskets 
two pages later. And oh! that Mr. Linklater would give up 
the tiresome habit of ending every other paragraph with three 
Ones ss 

The persistent reader, however, will be rewarded by finding 
that, as Mr. Linklater warms to his subject, these mannerisms 
fall away. ‘The book grows steadily better as it proceeds. 
Ben comes home from his shadowy soldiering in the Nether- 
lands, and for a time acts somewhat unimportant parts for 
the strolling players, and “in the shabby theatre of Paris 
Garden, which was more often a bear-pit than a theatre.” 
He was very poor, and his poverty was increased by an early 
marriage to the nameless woman he was afterwards to describe 
to Drummond of Hawthornden, with typical Jonsonian 
absence of sentimentality, as ‘a shrew, but honest !”’ 

Jonson’s employment at Paris Garden brought him into 
touch with the unlovely Henslowe, the very type of Elizabethan 
theatrical manager, who, having purchased some land on the 
Bankside, let one of the two houses thereon to a grocer, the 
other to a bawd, and on the remaining space built a theatre 
called The Rose. 

Jonson became one of Henslowe’s hacks, collaborating with 
Chettle, Porter, Dekker, and others of less note, in refurbishing 
old plays and coneocting new ones to the crude taste of the 
public. He finished, for the rival theatre The Swan, a scandalous 
play by Nashe, which was duly condemned by the Privy 
Council. Nashe fled and Jonson was lodged in the Marshalsea 
together with the actor Gabriel Spenser, whom he was soon 
to slay in a duel. It was a rough apprenticeship. 

Mr. Linklater provides some vivid pictures of the men who 
flourished in Elizabethan Bohemia: of Robert Greene, 
dying in squalid poverty of a surfeit of Rhine wine and pickled 
herring ** watched only by his drab (the sister of a thief called 
Cutting Bull)” ; of Marlowe, stabbed in the eye (as we have 
so recently come to know) by Ingram Friser at Deptford ; 





of Dekker, Marston and the rest of the astonishing company, 
Few, indeed, had Shakespeare’s strength of purpose, that 
curious determination to end his life as a country gentleman 
which ‘was one of the stranger strands in that complex 
character—least of all Jonson himself. When he had money, 
he spent it—on books or sack, for his two passions wére learning 
and the company of the wits. He seems to have been com- 
pletely destitute of social ambitions, although of literary 
ambition he had plenty. , 

His friendship with Shakespeare——‘‘ never a close comrade- 
ship, but it survived a quarrel or two, and much vigorous 
jesting *—lasted for eighteen years, and it was probably 
Shakespeare who induced the Chamberlain’s Men to put on 
Every Man in His Humour. 

Literary or dramatic criticism is not Mr. Linklater’s object, 
or we might have expected some discussion of the ‘* comedy 
of humours ” and its part in the history of literary psychology, 
but he makes the shrewd remark that * a humour was then as 
fashionable as a complex is to-day.’ The suecess of the 
play led to Jonson’s quarrel with Spenser, to-Spenser’s death, to 
Jonson’s branding as a felon and to his conversion to 
Catholicism. 

Every Man in His Humour established Jonson as a play- 
wright, and although Every Man out of His Humour failed to 
please the groundlings, it enhanced its author’s reputation 
among the cultivated. Jonson tried to recommend himself 
to the Court, but, so long as the old Queen lived, without 
success. Cynthias Revels was more an attack on Marston 
and Dekker than a compliment to Elizabeth. Jonson was 
making enemies on every hand but he was also making 
friends, and those among the most distinguished of his 
contemporaries—Camden, his old schoolmaster at West- 
minster, Selden and Christopher Brooke, Sir John Davies, 
Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, Sir Robert Townshend 
and John Donne: The wealthy among these all gave Jonson 
generous hospitality when he most needed it, but before 
Jong the poet was to be independent of their kindness. 
Elizabeth died in March 1603, and during the progress south 
of the new Queen, Jonson was called in by Lord Spencer of 
Wormleighton to entertain her at Althorp with a masque. 
Jonson was launched on a long career of masque-writing, and 
it is usual to regard his favour at Court as a disaster, for 
it diverted him for long from the legitimate stage. Yet the 
importance of the masque is now beginning to be realized. 
The researches of specialists, and the publication by the 
Walpole Society of Inigo Jones’s designs, now in the collection 
of the Duke of Devonshire (one of them is reproduced by 
Mr. Linklater), have demonstrated the enormous importance 
of the masque in the history of the theatre. But for the 
Great Rebellion it might, indeed, like its counterpart in Italy, 
have flowered into genuine opera, and the tradition of scene- 
painting which it inaugurated was taken up by Davenant 
after the Restoration, and became part of the permanent 
heritage of the English stage. 

The early years of King James's reign were to be Ben's 
most prosperous period. He was well paid for his masques 
and his friendship with an increasing number of cultivated 
courtiers procured him gifts and entertainment. Sometimes 
they procured him danger, for Overbury, having been his 
friend, became his bitter foe, when Jonson refused to pimp 
for him, and his acquaintance with Carr did him little good in 
the end. 

He did not the public altogether. 
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Humorous Tales from Rudyard Kipling 


With 23 illustrations by REGINALD CLEAVER. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, Leather, 15s, net, 
[N ovember 3. 


East of Suez 


SIX POEMS BY RUDY Sai KIPLING. With illustrations in colour and in black and white by Donatp 
Maxwe... Crown 4to. . 6d. net. | November, 


ust Walpole’s Judith Paris 


776 pages. 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


“Mr, Hugh Walpole is the chief romantic writer living.”—R. McNair Scorr in English Revicw. 


Mazo de la Roche’s Finch’s Fortune 


Recommended by the. Book Society. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Full of astonishingly vivid evocation of place and personality.’-—Jhe Graphic. 


Guests of the Nation Vacant Thrones : 
Stories by FRANK O’CONNOR. 7s. 6d. net. A Volume of Political Portraits. 
“Such work does not need praise: it could never be overlooked 3y SIR IAN MALCOLM, author of Lord Balj our: 
at any ‘time . . . puts its author at once among the finest living A Memory, etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
writess of the short story.”—Zhe Spectator, os 
He writes with knowledge and singular freedom from party 


prejudice. It is a gallery of deftly drawn portraits of famous mea 
who, before the war and a few of them longer, played leading parts 


Misogyny Over the Week-End on the Parliamentary scene.”—Sunday Times | 
3y RONALD McNAIR SCOTT. 6s. net. Poems of T. Sturge Moore | 


“He has something to say, and says it very well indeed. 


The result is certainly piquant . .. a most unusual and provocative Collected Edition. First Volume. With Portrait by 

book.”—Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times, C. H. SHANNON, R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

Portrait of a Family Strict Joy | 
By RICHMAL CROMPTON. 7s. 6d. net. : By JAMES STEPHENS. New Poems by the author | 


‘ 7 ; y ot Lhe Crock of Gold, etc. 5s. net. 
“A skilfully told story, showing subtle understanding of character, 
humorous and with a clear sense of reality.” —Everyman, 


Collected Poems of Laurence Binyon 


Sleeping Echo 2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. Vol. I—Lyrical Poems, 
2 Aes : “ " i Vol. II—London Visions: Narrative Poems: 
By CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 7s. 64. net. a RAN: Og 
“ Miss - erschoyle handles sav situations —_ .. cool 
touch, and -has a guiet and straightforward method of telling her ss | 
tale that is not without charm.”—dimes Literary Supplement, , The Immortal Jew . A Drama | 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, author of Poems of the 
Unknown Way, etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Vicar’s Wife 


Literature, University of Wisconsin. 18s. net. 


“Mr. Buck has read, marked, learned and inwardly digested 


The Chained Library * A Survey of Four Cen- innumerable masterpieces, and records his conclusions about them ia 
Es : : 2 prose that matches the dignity of the subject.’”’-—T7he Observer. 
turies in the Evolution of the English Library. 


By CANON B. H. STREETER, F.B.A, With over A New Large-type Edition 
90 Illustrations and Plans. 25s. net. 


By CICELY BOAS. 7s. 6d. net. The Golden Thread | 
ae its sustained power and hppa - technique it would do Being the Romance of Tradition in Literature. 
ts rep ° . ° | 

credit ‘to any one of our experiencec saan Tm Evening Mail. By P. M. BUCK, Jr., Professor of Comparative | 
q 

| 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
Books I to IV. With Book V, 19th Century, 


Zermatt Dialogue: arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. Ss. act. Als 
By FE. DOUGLAS FAWCETT, author of Divine Cardinal Series. Ecrasé morocco. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr:agining. Illustrated. 21s. net. | 


“Mr. Douglas Fawcett has supplemented his famous work on An Anthology of Augustan Poetry, 


Divine Imagining by a mature and revised restatement of his 


views... admirably calculated to win the suffrage both of travellers 
and of lovers of the philosophic dialogue.” 1700-1751 
las alata atin ( re and Edited by FREDERICK T. WOOD, 


Ph.D, (Lond.). 7s. 6d. net. 


Life and Work of Cantillon A Miscellany 


Bdited by HENRY HIGGS, CB. With Pontraits. 
en Oy , paslieriniaanaes ‘Addresmes and Papers by A.C BRaviny, 110 


15s, net. ‘ pers ts 
Thi , lud t of Cantill f E ; Litt.D., author of Shakespearean Tragedy, Oxford 
1is volume includes a reprint o antillon’s famous Essai sur la ae - ee a eas ) = fl 0 0 C8 
Nature du Commerce en général, with an English translation facing it Le ctures on Doe try, ete. New and Cheaper Imp ession. 
by Mr, Higgs; a memoir, anda reprint of Jevon’ s article on Cantillon. 6s. net. 
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more than made up for it, and a folio edition of his works 
was printed to establish his position as laureate. At the 
height of his prosperity Ben thought he might well allow 
himself a holiday, and he chose, moved thereto either by his 
own Scottish ancestry or by the descriptions of King James, 
to make his famous journey to Scotland. He was honourably 
welcomed in Edinburgh, and made much of by the Scottish 
nobility, but the important event of his visit was the fortnight 
he spent with Drummond of Hawthornden, for Drummond 
kept a notebook. It is our only substitute for Boswell, 
and, incomplete as it is, is the source of the greater part of 
ur knowledge of Jonson’s character. Mr. Linklater’s 
chapter on this visit is one of the best in the book. ‘* With 
expressions of mutual esteem, they parted. A_ strange 
illness fell on the house when Ben was gone.” On his way 
auth he sent his host two poems, one of them jesting on 
his own corpulence and “ rocky face.” 

“Drummond read it a little sourly. He was suffering from the 
raction of a strenuous fortnight. Jonson’s robustness had tired 
him, yet with Jonson gone his house had no life, and was empty— 
especially the cellar. The havoc of entertainment appalled him. 
4nd now Ben’s gaiety about his monstrous girth and rough cheeks 
was strangely irritating .. . Distastefully he remembered Ben at 
table, vastly eating, drinking deep, loudly declaring his likes and 
islikes; querulously he thought of his imperturbable arrogance, 
his huge chest shaken by masculine laughter; and Drummond's 
fastidious mind was suddenly repelled. He took a pen and wrote : 
‘He is a great lover and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner 
of others, given rather to lose a friend than a jest, jealous of every 
word and action of those about him (especially after drink, which is 
one of the elements in which he liveth), a dissembler of ill parts 
which reign in him, a bragger of some good that he wanteth, thinketh 
nothing well but what either he himself or some of his friends and 
countrymen hath said or done.’ Then a fairer impulse checked his 
yetulance, and slowly he added: ‘ He is passionately kind and 
angry, careless either to gain or keep, vindictive, but, if he be well 
answered, at himself.’ ”? 

JAMES LAVER. 


Is Common Sense Enough ? 


Science and Common Sense. By John 

(Hamish Hamilton, Ltd. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue purpose of this book is excellent; it is to make clear 
the relation of science to common sense, and thus to help 
those who are not specialists in science out of the perplexity 
in which the paradoxes of modern science necessarily place 
thm. Mr. Langdon Davies begins by pointing out that 
what any age regards as common sense grows out of a con- 
ception of the world belonging to an earlier age. Science 
is therefore continually at war with common sense, which 
is driven to fight a perpetual rearguard action. With this 
view of the relation of science and common sense no 
one would disagree. Yét we are so trained to cling to 
common-sense views and to the attitudes founded on them 
that the case against common sense cannot be too often 
restated. 

But Mr. Langdon Davies takes us far beyond the discussion 
of this particular problem. In the second part of the book 
he goes on to explain that there are not only rigid common- 
sense beliefs about the world of observation, but also equally 
rigid common-sense beliefs about the moral world, which 
lay down what man “ ought to do.” These are also founded 
on a conception of the world and of man, which has long 
since been superseded by the progress of science : 

“It is clear that the brute facts of orthodox morality are derived 
themselves from science, that is, from man’s picture of the universe, 
and, moreover, that they are derived from an obsolete and exploded 
science, . . . If the scientists of those days (two thousand years 
ago) had not thought as they did. about the universe, the moral 
theologian would never have constructed his particular world 
of make-believe ; so that the moral theologian to-day who tries to 
loree on us his selection of brute facts is trying to force on us the 
science of antiquity.” 


Langdon Davies. 


This latter discussion, which takes up almost half of the 
book, is concerned almost exclusively with sexual morality. 
Sexual morality is notoriously loaded with pre-scientific 
taboos; but much as it may stand in need of reform, it is 
a pity that Mr. Langdon Davies should have so much 
testricted his discussion to this, with the exclusion of all 
other moral problems. 

But excellent as is the purpose of the book it has serious 
shortcomings, which make it unlikely to prove of much 
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help to those who want to learn to think clearly on the 
problem of the relationship between common sense and 
scientific knowledge, or who want to recognize clearly the 
way in which morality can be satisfactorily reconceived in 
the light of present knowledge. The book itself is a plea 
for careful scientific thought, and yet Mr. Langdon Davies 
is reckless in his use of a profusion of terms which he does 
not distinguish from one another, either by any attempt at 
definition, or by any consistency in use. For example, he 
uses the expression “ brute fact ” almost as synonymous with 
* reality.” with * unknowable,” with ‘ thé ultimate X from 
which things are composed ” and with ‘* something which can 
be simply defined.” This is particularly confusing ; as the 
expression “ brute fact” is adopted from Professor White- 
head’s Science and the Modern World, in which it is used 
with a quite clear but totally different meaning, to describe 
experimental observations which contradict and overthrow 
conceptions current at the time. Much of the book is 
devoted to the distinction which the author makes between 
scientific reality (‘‘ brute fact,” &c.) and make-believe, 
We are told: 

*“‘ the world (of reality) is, by definition, everything in the universe 
which is completely independent of the feelings, wishes, subjective 
reactions of the human being, and all these have been invented, 
added to the world of reality, by mankind for its own purpose. . «°. 
A star is a thing in the world of reality ; a beautiful star is a thing 
in the world of make-believe. A physical sexual reaction is a 
thing in the world of reality ; love is a thing in the world of make- 
believe. Gravitation is the name we give to something observed 
in the world of reality; God is the name we give to something 
we feel in the world of make-believe.” 

In view of these bold distinctions, we cannot but wonder 
how Mr. Langdon Davies would classify a toothache, or even 
the perception of a scientist observing the fibre of an electro 
meter through a microscope. The distinction which Mr. 
Langdon Davies no doubt had in mind is that between that 
part of experience which can be expressed in terms of 
propositions about which the universal agreement necessary 
to science can be obtained, and that part of experience which 
cannot be reduced to a least common denominator in this 
way. But such a statement of the problem as this is not 
once suggested in the whole book. 

The task of writing about science and common sense is 
ultimately a philosophical one, which must begin with the 
clear understanding of what is meant by “ science” and 
what by ‘“‘ common sense.” It is, of course, highly desirable 


that popular accounts of such important philosophical 
problems should be written; but a thorough under- 
standing of the philosophical problem of science and 


common sense is necessary for a satisfactory popular account 
of it to be written. It is here that Mr. Langdon Davies 
fails us. 

The book does not make difficult reading, as an abundance 
of witty remarks carry one lightly through its pages. For 
most readers its chief interest will be in the convinemyly sincere 
protest which it makes against orthodox morality, about which: 
there is such general and growing dissatisfaction. At the same 
time it shows how great are the difficulties which lie in the way 


of discovering a satisfactory basis for a new morality. 
J. P. 


August Strindberg 


Master Olof and Other Plays. By 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


August Strindi erg. 
I wap read nothing by Strindberg when I went to see him, 
one day in 1908, in the city of Stockholm. He had not then 
been translated into English, but I had heard of him in 1905, 
through his German translator in Berlin—who looked, thought, 
talked, walked, breathed and lived nothing but Strindberg 
—-which is the proper way for a translator of masterpieces 
to behave. Schering was his name. He struck me as a ghost 
of a man; he was very ernst. And now that after long years 
I come to think of Schering in Berlin, I understand what had 
happened to him. He was no longer Schering, for he had 
become a character from one or more of Strindberg’s plays : 
no son could ever live for and because of his father, as Schering 
jived for and because of Strindberg; and in this, Mrs. 
Schering lent him her aid. Schering was indeed a god-son, for 
it was ali the god in Strindberg that he adored. 
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Constable Books 





: STRANGE 
INTELLIGENCE 


| Memoirs of the Naval 
Intelligence Service 

| By HECTOR C. BYWATER and 

| H. C. FERRABY. 10s.6d. net. 


Army, Navy and A.F. Gaz.: “The authors have both been in 
{ close association with naval affairs for many years, and, in many 
| cases, they have been able to relate the adventures of our Naval 
| Intelligence agents in the men’s own words; there are thrilling 
| incidents in the search tor information. This is probably the 
| 





first book ‘on Naval Intelligence work in which there are no 
beautiful women. spies, no masked men and no secret pass_words. 
The true story of the British Naval Secret Service is sufficiently 
thrilling without any melocrama.” 


| ALSO 


| SMITH-DORRIEN 
| By Brigadier-General C. BALLARD C.B. C.M.€. 
Frontispiece and maps. 15s. net. 


Daily Mail: “‘ This trenchant book will startle the public ... 
General Ballard speaks with authority. He served with distine- 
tion under Smith-Dorrien, and has had access to that able 
soldier’s private diaries and papers.” 


FREDERICK If. 1194-1250 
By ERNST KANTOROWICZ. English edition 
prepared by E. O. Lorimer. 27s. net. 


Spectator: “ A first-rate book on a very remarkable man... . 
The author’s narrative, as picturesque as it is scholarly, runs to 
seven hundred pages, but Frederick’s career was so dramatic and 
surprising that the story never flags. ... Dr. Kantorowicz is 
fortunate in his translator.” 


MORE ESSAYS OF LOVE AND 
| VIRTUE 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 7s.6d. net. 


| Spectator: “ Havelock Ellis is one of the most under-rated 
prose stylists of to-day. The controversial character of so much 
of what he has said has left little room for attention to the beauty 
{| and perfection of his way of saying it. And, in any case, Mr, 
| Ellis’ prose is so quiet, so unobtrusive, so smooth that its quality 
{ might easily have been overlooked. And yet what skill he has!” 


| WAR AND PEACE IN EUROPE 


| 1815-1870, and other Essays 


By E. L. WOODWARD, M.A., author of 
“Twelve Winded Sky.” 14s. net. 


FICTION 


SMALL TOWN 


By BRADDA FIELD, 
author of “ The Earthen Lot.” 7s.6d. net. 


Stectator: “This is a grim story, made formidable by the 
accuracy of its portraiture. Its characters are commonplace and 
vulgar, but Miss Field ‘thas realised that even the stupidest have 

{ their ambitions and their dreams... each is a living portrait. 
Miss Field has compelled us to be interested in the utterly 
commonplace.” 


By HENRY WADE, 7s.6d. net. 
Referee: “Can be highly recommended. The identity of the 
murderer is cunningly concealed and emerges only when every 
alternative has been eliminated. .. . One of the most impressive 
detective stories 1 have read for some time.”’ 


SHE CLOSED THE DOOR 
By ELIOT HODGKIN. 7s.6d. net. 


Country Life: “ The interest of the book is not so much in the 
story as in the characters. Mr. Hodgkin reveals himself as a 
sensitive writer with a real power of making his situations and 




















j his characters live. His dislogue is deft and witty, but he has 
commendably resisted the temptation of letting his cleverness run 
away with him,” 
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@ Geoffrey Ble 


* RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT,” the new novel by 
Vickt Baum, author of. ‘Granp HOTEL’ was published op 
October 6th, and it is in such demand that I am already 
printing a third large edition. On the day of Publication 
Sylvia Lynd wrote in The News Chronicle: “‘Resurrs og 
aN AcciDENT’ is as fascinating as ‘Granp Hore.’ At eyery 
point Vicki Baum gives us character and event and emotion, 
Seen through the lens of Vicki Baum, how interesting and 
exciting this small German town becomes. How deftly she 
fits into one another its anxieties, ambitions, follies, ani- 
mosities ; its disinterested love of knowledge and of music; its 
heartaches and self-sacrifices and spites. . . . Sympathy, justice, 
candour and intense lucidity—these Vicki Baum brings to her 
revelation and for these we cannot return a sufficiently admir: 
ing gratitude.” 

Other reviews have been equally enthusiastic. The Morning 
Post says: “We at once become as much entangled in the lives 
of the people of Lohwinkel as we did in those of the characters 
in ‘Granp Horen.’ The story is a true drama, thronged 
with living breathing personalities. A masterpiece surely,” 
Ralph Straus in The Sunday Times calls it: “ Just as attrac. 
tive and just as exciting as ‘Granp HoreL’”; and Punch sums 
up its praise by saying: “There seems to be no aspect of 
human nature with which Vicki Baum is unversed. This 
stage is a much bigger one than that in ‘Granp Horet,’ but 
the book is just as sound a piece of work.” 

By the way, “GRAND HOTEL” is now in its Sixt) 
Edition—70,000 copies. 

** JOHN WESLEY ” (10s. 6d. net), by C. E. Vurtramy, is 
a very full and sympathetic biography of one who was des- 
cribed by Augustine Birrell as “the greatest force of the 
Fighteenth Century.” Mr. Vulliamy throws a new light on 
Wesley’s strange childhood and adolescence, and on the disas- 
trous visit to America, which was the prelude to the long 
years of evangelism throughout England and Wales. The 
book is also remarkable for its brilliant picture of that 
Eighteenth Century England which was the strange back- 
ground of Wesley’s activities. 

Of this book Cecil Roberts writes in The Sphere: “There 
is fine drama here, the surge of an exciting age. . .. Mr. 
Vulliamy is a master in the use of his materials — just, dis- 
passionate and yet with a fine enthusiasm for his subject.” 
And The Methodist Recorder says, “'This is unquestionably 
the best study of Wesley that has appeared for many years.” 

Mr. Vulliamy has for many years made a special study 

of the Eighteenth Century, and his previous work on 
** ROUSSEAU ” received much praise from the leading 
critics. Broadcasting from 2LO, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
said that it had given him a clearer idea of Rousseau’s life 
than any book he had read. Mr. Henry Murray in The 
Sunday Times summed up a long and laudatory notice by 
saying: “To read this book is to know Rousseau”; and in 
The Spectator Mr. Bonamy Dobree devoted two columns io 
“this essentiall} sane, extremely readable and _ well-docu- 
mented book.” 
* PUPPETS IN YORKSHIRE,” ty Wa ter WILKINSON, is 
already in its Third Edition. The Manchester Guardian 
called it “a sheer joy”; The Daily Herald reviewer said 
he “could go on praising ‘PupPeTs IN YORKSHIRE’ for the 
rest of the week”; and Mr. J. B. Priestley, in recommending 
it to members of The Book Society, wrote: “I was first 
attracted by Walter Wilkinson’s ‘Puppets In YorKSHIRE’ 
because it obviously dealt with my own native county; but 
when I came to read the book, it was not the theme of 
Yorkshire, but Mr. Wilkinson who held my attention. 
Walter Wilkinson is a tremendous find. After reading 
his book I feel like rushing off to him and offering to beat 
the big drum in front of his show!” Well, you can’t have 
finer praise than that, and all I can say is that the same 
charm is to be found in Walter Wilkinson’s previous books: 
* THE PEEP SHOW,” which describes his wanderings in 
Somerset and Devon, and **VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS,” 
in which he tours Hampshire and the New Forest. 
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He translated all Strindberg’s works into German—stories, 
biographies and plays—one after another : tirelessly, Schering 
nanaged to place them all with a publisher; and people 
bought and read them, and they went to the theatres to see 
the plays performed. That was in 1905—we are twenty-five 
ears behindhand. Why ? In 1905 every city in Germany 
wuld see the plays done well—in Munich, in Berlin, in Ham- 
burg, Dortmund, Liibeck, Dresden, Leipzig, The Father and 
Mademoiselle Julie, and three or four of this foreigner’s other 
plays were being performed week after week. This continued 
for years. The plays did not “ pay,” as we insist a play shall 
y: they did not have long runs, because in Germany and 
France, Italy, and everywhere except in England, all theatres 
ffered a new programme each week—sometimes each night. 
The plays of Ibsen, Tolstoi, Bernard Shaw were in 1905 being 
given regularly all over Germany—but also the plays of 
Shakespeare, Strindberg and Wilde. ‘Their own German play- 
wrights—Hauptmann, Hofmansthal, Suderman, Wedekind— 
yere not forgotten for the sake of the foreigners, since it was 
held quite possible to include both native and foreign genius, 
There was no prejudice against one school for the sake of 
another school—each, good of its kind, found favour. 

Not a bad place, Germany : not a place riddled with preju- 
dice and blind with conceit in this matter of theatres, anyhow ; 
wide awake to adapt foreign plays and to adopt foreign 
ideas. Salome, by Wilde, was the rage in 1905; so was The 
Father, by Strindberg. The two extremes of play-making. It 
yas not felt to be an imperative duty to sit on either, so as to 
be in the correct position to view the other. Strindberg’s 
play was terrible—I did not see it, but having read it since, 1 
know what it is like. 

I had heard that all Strindberg’s plays were ghostly, grue- 
some and terrible ; so I was wondering what sort of person I 
should see when, accompanied by my friend Martin Shaw, I 
knocked on Strindberg’s door in 1908. 

It was a cheap sort of apartment that he was staying in— 
Ithink he had been sold up some few weeks before ; he was no 
business man—no man like Strindberg can be. 

The room was furnished in a commonplace manner, with 
lodging-house furniture of the rather better, ‘ superior ”’ kind, 
which is so unpleasantly bad. Strindberg’s table was by the 
window, in an alcove raised up by one, or maybe two steps 
from the level of the floor. On the table was spread a cloth of 
some sort of patterned stuff, with little balls of wool hanging 
all round over the edge. 

On the table was a blotting-pad, and just ahead of the 
blotting-pad was a kind of glass object, full of little balls, in 
which stuck an immense feather pen—the feather at least two 
feet long, beautifully marked, and thick at the end, not 
tapering. I have never guessed, to this day, whether Strind- 
berg ever used this pen to write with, but it is possible that one 
of his admirers, thinking that an author would like a pen, 
had brought him that in his dreary lodgings, and had gone 
away grinning sweet, sad nothings. Who knows, perhaps it 
was the pen that was making him so melancholy. This pen 
was certainly mightier than any sword I have ever seen. 

And then we came upon him—a tall, leonine man, standing 
very upright—very melancholy-looking, in spite of his fine 
savage head . . . to me it seemed as if at any moment he 
might burst into a paroxysm of tears. A man of cold 
courtesy, there was certainly something regal about Strindberg 
—and young, too, though he was at the end of his life. When 
he walked, he walked like a stately animal, his hands in his 
jacket pockets, pulling it in at the back and showing a distinct 
curve... he was very upright, and a trifle stiff. 

I forget what we talked about : but one thing he said was, 
“Do you know anybody here in Stockholm?” . . . and on 
my replying in the negative, he said: ** No more do I.” It 
was here that I expected anything might happen. Nothing 
did happen, because Strindberg was really a very remarkable 
man: but at that moment I noticed the curve of his mouth, 
Which was very much a Swedish mouth, like a cupid’s bow. 

We went into the next room, and my eye was immediately 
arrested by a large painting on the wall: it was a painting 

of a wave, and it struck me as something exceptional. | 
moved up to it, and seeing that I was admiring it, Strindberg 
told me that he had painted it. I had never heard that he 
Was a painter, but looking round, I saw one or two more such 


paintings. The largest was on an easel, and had a curtain in 
front of it. He drew back the curtain, and there was a 
lovely, shimmering something—goodness knows what it 
was, but it created a feeling in me of joy, and awakened my 
curiosity, because I could not quite see what it was. But I 
know that instead of being repelled by it, I was rather amused, 
puzzled and delighted—in that smiling forward mood which 
looks keenly. 

I said, ‘** What is it ? ” 

He said, ** The Mouth of Hell.” 

And at once I realized that Strindberg’s madness was not 
of the low kind which deceives, but was of the high kind 
which is deceived. Briefly, he was a princely creature—a 
fool, but a princely one—a writer, but gifted like Blake, Hugo 
and Goethe, with eyes, and the ability to use them. 

His plays are not photographic ; they are things heard and 
seen, felt or experienced, and drawn or etched as well as 
written—never photographed. The photograph destroys, 
and belongs to an age gone by, when, in cynical mood, a silly 
world invented the cinema to humour its silliness. ‘* Silly ” 
is a light word—perhaps I mean something graver against the 
world. The clown of the cinema wished to be considered the 
sage; and, in times of utter degeneracy, the world has 
accepted him at his own estimate, more’s the pity. We now 
have to change all that—the gold standard in the arts has been 
suspended for quite long enough. We have to revalue and 
restore it. Though twenty-five years late, this edition of 
Strindberg’s plays will help towards that end, for it will show 
that a “ modern” need not necessarily be something which 
does nothing but click—that rationalism, like machinery, is 
only a part of life, and that a very little of it goes far. It 
will show (if you read the plays) that it is not essential to a 
great author that he should be always on the grin, and ever- 
lastingly laughing at everyone and everything. 

EpwarpD Gorpon CRaAiG. 


William Shakespeare, Defendant 
an v. end (The Nonesuch 
-ress. 12s. 6d.) 


“By God, I wish you had arrived a little sooner! Why, it 
isn’t a fortnight since I destroyed several baskets-full of letters 
and papers in order to clear a small chamber for some young 
partridges which I wished to bring up, and as to Shakespeare, 
why there were many bundles with his name written upon them. 
Why it was in this very fireplace I made a roaring bonfire of them.” 


By Leslie Hotson. 


Sucm is the reported reply of the occupier of Clopton House, 
Stratford-on-Avon, to Samuel Ireland, the Shakespearean 
enthusiast. Now, had the said papers been extant, William 
Henry would have been under no temptation for the purpose 
of propitiating his father, Samuel, to fabricate the ‘“‘ Shakespeare 
manuscripts” (they included the drama Vortigern which, it 
will be remembered, was played, as by Shakespeare, at Drury 
Lane). As it was, convinced, apparently, that no manuscripts 
existed, the lad set to work. Not the least curious part of the 
affair is that he, although articled to a conveyancer in 
Chancery in New Inn, never had the least idea to search the 
Records for something wherewith to please his parent. 

Later on another Shakespearean enthusiast, Halliwell- 
Phillipps, entertained the notion that the Record Office might 
well contain treasure, and in his last years he published (for 
strictly private circulation) memoranda containing useful 
hints to searchers. Aided by those hints the late Mrs. Stopes 
and Professor and Mrs. C. W. Wallace, made their valuable 
discoveries. Utilising them in his turn, Dr. Hotson one day 
recently, among a million documents, turned up this entry : 

“England Be it known that William Wayte craves sureties of 
the peace against William Shakspere, Francis Langley, Dorothy 
Soer wife of John Soer & Anne Lee for fear of death and so forth. 
Writ of attachment issued to the Sheriff of Surrey returnable on 
the eighteenth of St. Martin [i.e., November 29, 1596.].” 

Some of us well know the name Francis Langley, 
Shakespeare's friend, the owner of playhouses, and notably of 
‘The Swan, Southwark, but who was William Wayte and who 
were Dorothy Soer and Anne Lee? The women, as yet, are 
unidentified, but Wayte Dr. Hotson satisfactorily proves to 
have been the kinsman and “ creature” of Justice William 
Gardiner, whom again, he proves, always by documents, to 
have been the declared enemy of Francis Langley. The Justice 
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ASPECTS OF LITERARY THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, 1550-1870. By Pp. G THOMAS. 
7s. 6d. net. Just ready. 

The aim of this book is to illustrate by concrete examples the 


clash of the “ romartic ” and ‘ classic’ styles in English literature 
since Elizabethan days. 


LOOKING INWARDS. VERONICA and PAUL 


KING. Authors of “The Raven on the Skyscraper,” ete. 
7s. 6d. net. Just ready, 

This book is intended as a slight contribution to some under- 
standing of the strange and incalculable mentality of Englishmen. 


MEMORIES OF PIONEER DAYS IN QUEENS- 


LAND. MARY MACLEOD BANKS. With a Fore- 
word by the Right Hon. LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.L.E., sometime Governor of Queensland. With 8 full 
page illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Nov. 13. 

In this book we have a convincing sketch of life on the Brisbane 


River in Queensland during the early ’seventies written by an 
author with knowledge. 


Preface by the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, P.C. 
WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE CON- 


TINENTS. LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.RGS. 41 
photographs and a map. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Into nine years Mr. Leslie has managed to crowd a wealth of 
experience and travel and adventure which would suffice to fill the 
life of any ordinary man there is not a dull page. 

~—Eastern Daily Press. 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN IDLER 
IN THE EAST. HAROLD MANACORDA, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary of H.M. the King of Italy. 28 
photographs. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Will afford pleasure to all who are interested in descriptions of 


travel , . . the record will be found bright and entertaining.” 
—East Anglian Times, 


Preface by D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND. REV. H. E.G. ROPE 
4s. 6d. net. 


“It had to be written. 




















And it should be read.”—Blackfriars. 


BLITHE WATERS, Sheaves out of Suffolk. 
B. GRANVILLE BAKER, 55 drawings and a map. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“The author with pen and pencil draws on the fullness of inti- 


mate knowledge. This is a thoroughly readable and attractive 
book.’”’—Blue Peter. 








By a Shropshire Postman 


ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE. 
SIMON EVANS. 3s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 


“A book of unusual interest.””—Spectator. 





Life in the Australian Bush in the ’Sixties 


BARK HOUSE DAYS. MARY. E. FULLERTON. 


18 drawings. 6s. net. 

“There is a delicaiz wistfulness and gentle brooding spirit over 
this story of those te?g ago years which make rather attractive 
reading.”’—White Star Alagazine. 


PALMS AND PATIOS. Andalusian Essays. 
RODNEY COLLIN. 12 photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Full of the sun.”’—Sunday Times. 











12 Sicilia by H. M. BATEMAN 
WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY. Greorrrey 


DOWD, Master Mariner. 6s. net. 


**A blue-water cure for the blues.”’-—Morning Post. 


FICTION 
SEA-TANGLE 


MIRABEL COBBOLD, Author of ‘‘ Deborah Lee,” ete. 7s. 6d. 
net. Just ready. 
THE LEADING LIGHT 
GEORGE RODERICK. Wrapper by LIONEL EDWARDS in 
three colours. 7s. 6d. net. Nov. 
A PAIR IN PARADISE 
A Romance of the Italiav Riviera. AUSTIN CLARE, Author of 
“The Carved Cartoon,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. Nov. 
IAN AND JOAN 
W. HOGARTH TODD, Author of “ Tiger, Tiger! ’’ ete. 7s. 6d. 
net. Nov. 13. 
CHILD OF MISFORTUNE 
REGIN ALD E. SALWEY, Author of “ 
7s. 6d. net. 
SAINTS AND SINNERS 
PIERRE FRONDAIE, translated by GRACE KEITH MURRAY, 
3s. 6d. net. Nov. 3. 


6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Facts & Figures 


on current economic and social questions are provided 

in Government Publications as in no other series of 

books. The following documents will be indispensable 

to any fruitful discussion of some major questions at 
the preseni time. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 

National Expenditure. Report of the Committee 
appointed by H.M. Treasury (May Report). (Cmd. 
3920.) 4s. (4s. 4d.). 

Revised Financial Statement. Copy of Estimates of 
Revenue and Expenditure for the years 1931-32 and 
1932-33. H.C. 145. 2d. (24d.). 

Revised Financial Statement 1931-32. Tables illus- 
trating the Income Tax payable under the Proposals of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as compared with the 
Income Tax payable in the years 1913-14, 1929-30, 
1930-31. (Cmd. 3954.) 3d. (34d.). 

Reduction in National Expenditure. Memorandum 
on the Measures proposed by H.M. Government. (Cmd. 
3952.) 3d. (34d.). 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

Finance and Industry. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission (Macmillan Report). (Cmd. 3897.) 5s. (5s. 5d.), 
British and Foreign Trade and Industry. Statistical 
Tables relating to. 1924-30. Part Il. Principal 
Industries, Production and Trade. (Cmd. 3849.) 
7s. 6d. (8s.). 

Indusiry and Trade, Commitiece on :— 

Survey of Industrial Relations 1926. (Reprinted 1931.) 
5s. (5s. 6d.). 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. 
First Report. June 1931. (Cmd. 3872.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Unemployment Insurance, Royal Commission on:— 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices, Part III. 
Report of a special investigation in eight industrial 
areas into the subsequent history of persons with dis- 
allowed claims to Unemployment Benefit. 8s. (8s. 3d.). 


LABOUR. 

Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. (Cind. 
3831.) 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 

Port Labour, Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
on. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


INDIA. 

Indian Round Table Conference, November 12, 
1930—January, 1931. Proceedings. (Cmd. 3778.) 
7s. 6d. (8s.). 

Labour in India. Report of the Royal Commission. 
(Cmd. 3883.) 4s. 6d. (5s. 3d.). 


EDUCATION. 

Primary Schools. Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on. 2s. 6d. (2s. 10d.). 

Elementary Education in England and Wales. Cost 
per Child in the three years 1927-8, 1928-9, 1929-30. 
6d. ./d.).. 4 


STATISTICS. 

Statistical Abstract for the British Empire for each 
of the years 1913 and 1924 to 1929. 5s. (5s. 5d.). 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for 
each of the fifteen years 1913 and 1916 to 1929. 6%. 
(6s. 6d.). 

Guide to Current Official Statistics, Volume IX. 
1930. 1s. (1s. 5d.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rent Restrictions Acts. Report of Interdepartmental 
Committee. (Cmd. 3911.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


Cost of Living Index Number. Method of Com- 
pilation. 3d. (34d.). 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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had been aecused by Langley of being a perjurer and a rogue, 
and had, a year later, received orders from the Privy Council 
to destroy the Swan Playhouse. Hence threats. of violence 
hetween the several antagonists. A pretty quarrel, indeed, 
and one the unveiling of which brings. for the first time 
Shakespeare, a defendant, before us as a man. 

But now Dr. Hotson, leaving the Record Office, where. he 
has just read the will of Justice Gardiner, hies to St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondsey. ‘Fhere he finds the Communion cup 
bequeathed by the Justice, and engraved on it three ** white 
juces.”. Who among Shakespeare’s characters had luces in his 
«egat’”” ? Why, Justice Shallow (of the county of Gloucester) 
in King Henry IV. and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Dr. Hotson has been able by means of the vivid light shed 
by_his collected documents: en the cunning, base Justice 
(‘ardiner (he was what is known in the West Country as a 
crafty toad) to give us his full-length portrait as such. It is 
for this very reason that we eannot see in him Justice Shallow 
(of the county of Gloueester). Nor ean Dr. Hotson so see 
him, for he rightly says that Shallow was a fool and Gardiner 
a knave, but nevertheless argues that our dramatist was a 
master of personal satire in making Gardiner a fool. We 
do not follow this argument. Supposing the two plays to have 
been written after November 1596 (a point which, despite 
Dr. Hotson’s contentions, is still unsettled, we faney)—that 
Shakespeare had Gardiner at times in mind when he drew 
Shallow we deem possible, in view of some coincidences respect- 
ing the two justices, apart from the “luces”; but a satire 
seems to us beside the mark. More may by and by appear, 
and we do trust that Dr. Hotson will be given every possible 
encouragement to go on with his work. If we may add a word 
by way of caution it would be not to overlook the fact that 
legal documents—wills, even—were (and are) frequently 
prepared not by testators, but by lawyers who, besides 
being fond of clichés, are mindful of their employers’ supposed 
interests. ‘Thus, the freeing of landed property from the sad 
clog of widows’ claims to dower by conditioning legacies to 
them; nor need it be concluded that any testator instructed 
his lawyer to make him speak of ‘* God having blessed him with 
goods,” &e., &e. Such clichés are in too many old wills. One 
is reminded of the testator who dying heavily indebted, was 


declared: by his heirs: to have been solvent for the reason that. 


his will declared him to- have been of sound mind and memery 
and owing no man anything. R. S. GARNETT, 


French Painting 


French Painting. By R. H. Wilenski. (The Medici Society. 
30s.) 

Kasy as it is, or should be, for anyone to write entertainingly 
about the art and life of an individual painter or a particular 
period in the history of art, it is quite another matter to 
sugar information with entertainment over a period of six 
Imndred years when one is limited to three hundred odd 
pages of text and two hundred illustrations. To Mr. Wilenski, 
therefore, we should be grateful. He has set out to prove a 
theory as well as to provide information in a form that can 
very easily be assimilated, but some of the minor complications 
of his theory, interesting as they are, should not be given, 
I feel, quite the importance which he attaches to them. 
Mr. Wilenski, by pursuing two aims, manages to land himself 
in certain difficulties. He urges quite rightly that ‘ we 
cannot discover the real character of a picture by just looking 
at it. We can only discover it by finding out the aims of 
the artist and learning something of his environment.” A 
work of art, in fact, is largely intelligible by the measure 
of our understanding of the “ purpose of the object and the 
conditions of its production.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Wilenski emphasizes the similarities 
which do certainly exist between the work of the glass 
painters of Chartres Cathedral and the caligraphic technique 
of the Douanier Rousseau and M. Henri Matisse, between 
Claude and Cézanne and Derain and between the “ Virgin ” 
attributed to the Maitre de Moulins and “ La petite fille a 
Teventail” of Pablo Picasso. Here we have the problem. 
The artist, according to Mr. Wilenski, is intimately related 
to his period and surroundings. He is partly a mirror of 
his times, and his work is governed to a certain extent by 


them. Yet. if the similarities, referred to above, mean 
anything at all they should imply some similarity between 
the Chartres glass painters and the Douanier Rousseau and 
M. Henri Matisse, not of outlook so much as of surroundings 
and conditions of production—and at that the theory breaks 
down if examined oo literally. This, however, is a small 
point. Mr. Wilenski is a little too inclined to label and 
sub-divide, and on some points most readers will fimd them- 
selves disposed to question and disagree, but these are minor 
faults in an extraordinarily good book. 

I can imagine no simpler introduction to the histery of 
French painting than that which Mr. Wilenski has provided, 
and his selection of illustrations could not have been better 
chosen. He has set out to show that French painting is not 
a series of unrelated schools, but the result of a lang process 
of development, and that the genius of the French for pictorial 
expression has been a continuous movement. The Primitives, 
Claude Le Lorrain, Poussin, Watteau, Boucher, Chardin, 
Fragonard, David, Delacroix, Manet, Renoir, Degas, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, le Douanier Rousseau, 
Derain, Matisse and Picasso are closely related. By his 
skilful juxtaposition of one picture with another—Manet’s 
“Le Déjeuner sur Therbe” reproduced side by side with 
Mare Antonio’s engraving of a detail of Raphaefs “ Judg- 
ment of Paris ” is an excellent example—Mr. Wilenski chooses 
the easiest way of confuting the too prevalent idea that 
eontemporary, or rather modern, painting is necessarily 
the fruit. of decadence and childish perversity. His opinions 
ef individual artists are generally sound, and he gives to 
Cézanne the honour that is really due to him. Im dealing 
with each period he entertains and informs his readers with 
a great deal of pertinent gossip, historical and personal, 
which does succeed in conjuring up a picture of the conditions 
in which artists found themselves. moved or compelled to 
work. He records, too, who were the patrons. in different 
ages, and suggests reasons for their individual preferences. 
The two hundred and forty illustrations cover pictures of 
all periods and have been chosen from collections, public 
and private, in America as well as Europe, to the advantage 
of Mr. Wilenski’s book, for his illustrations so eseape the 
tedium of familiarity. In conclusion, I must add a word 
of praise for the author’s excellent idea of giving lists of the 
present whereabouts of the most typical and important 
works of the principal painters with which he deals. 

Davin Fincnam. 


Ambrosia 
The Hungry Traveller in France. By Norman Davey. (Cape. 
10s. 6d.) 
Food tor tne Gods. By “ Lucullus.”” (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 
Dinner with James. By Rose MHenniker-Heaton. (Elkin 


Mathews and Marrot. 6s.) 

Srxce Brillat-Savarin remarked, “ Animals fill themselves : 
man eats; but it is the man of Intelligence alone who knows 
how to eat,” there is no need to apologize for that. deferential 
courtesy towards the palate, which is regarded as greed by the 
uninitiated ; and the writers of these three books make no 
attempt to do so. They all, I think, love food, and they all 
express that love wisely and generously. 

Mr. Davey is the most querulous of the trio. He writes 
peevishly, as a man who has made a weary pilgrimage in 
search of food, and awaits its serving. Indeed, I suspect, 
so bitter is some of his commentary, that his book has been 
written during the intervals of hungry waiting. It is addressed 
to ‘** The Traveller of Taste and Discretion, who wilt wisely 
order his meals to the enlivening of his intellect ; who is hon- 
estly epicure and honourably dilettante; who is old enough 
to have achieved a palate and young enough to have preserved 
a digestion; neither crank nor snob, whose head is only 
perpendicularly above his stomach.” So far so good; the 
position of an epicure’s head is his own concern, but. his heart 
is another matter, and I do not care to read that. thrushes 
cooked en casserole with black olives and garlies make a 
** veritable poem of a dish.’ Then, too, the fact. that squids 
are a dream “transcending in delicacy even the oyster” 
seems of less importance than the barbarity that follows 
their capture. However, chacun a@ son gotit: Mr. Davey 
allows nothing to interfere with his, and he is wise enough to 
prefer a meal served above sawdust to that which is sold by 
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SOMETHING 
IN THE CITY 


By COLLIN BROOKS &s. 6d. 


“The author is more than an cffective City 
museum-guide. He endeavours, in fact, to 
justify the ways of the City to men. ... There is 
relevance in the effort to-day. Mr. Brooks proves 
equal to his task. . . .”’—** Economist.” 









“).. @ work which transforms initiation into the 
arcana of the City from an intolerable drudgery 
into @ positive enjoyment... with humour and 
coleur and anecdote he guides us through the 
whole gallery of London's exchanges.” 

——‘* Morning Post.” 











THE ROMANCE 
OF SOHO 






by E& BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 
M.A. Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Chancellor, perhaps the greatest living 






authority on old London, gives a vivid picture 
of Soho’s variegated history, and with a wealth 
of anecdote has recalled the great figures. In 
these pages they live again. 









he has no difficulty in furnishing that 
region with memories of Iistory and literature.” 
-—* Observer.” 

















A FISHERMAN’S 
ANGLES 


PATRICK CHALMERS 198. 
Drypoints by NORMAN WILKINSON 


“Tt is nothing but a compliment to say of Ar. 
Chalmer’s delightful book that it will be treasured 
as much for Mr. Wilkinson's drypoints as for the 
authors prose. ... Both Ins prose and his verse 
are written with a very pretty grace and much 
feeling.’ —‘* News-Chronicle.” 
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Just Published. Illustrated. Price 10/6 net. | 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF’S 


New Novel 


THE WAVES | 
7/6 
iia 8th | 

| 


and 


A second impressicn was ordered 


Oct. 12th. | 


The critics have lavished praise on it, saying 
that it is * A piece of subtle, penetrating 
magic” (in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment); that “Its qualities of beauty and || 
profundity lift it into the circle of those | 
works of art which extend reality for | 
us” (in Time and Tide); that “It is im. | 
possible not to read ‘ The Waves? with | 





the utmost eagerness” (in the News | 
Chronicle); and that it will cause “A | 
| literary sensation” (in /Iction). 
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the proprietor who has little left over from his advertising utilized or rewarded. He had to sell his ‘ archives” some 
costs. years ago. Except for a Nobel prize his money recompense 


The first part of the book is devoted to Gastrography, and 
the hungry reader, whether he be traveller or not, will find his 
appetite whetted by Mr. Davey’s accounts of meals that may 
je eaten in small inns and large on the roads that lead up and 
down and across France. ‘The author is generous enough to 
yive away several recipes as well as a number of addresses of 
eating houses that are not known to English travellers. The 
wok also contains a geographical wine list, a scathing chapter 
on English colonists and a section (already, ‘alas! a little out 
of date for us) on domestic economy in France. 

It is sad to think that we shall not. be able to sample immedi- 
ately the royal meals Mr. Davey has enjoyed for a sum which 
was the old equivalent of forty frances, but our palates may: 
still be stirred, and we may leave the light touching of our 
purses to a later day. Meanwhile, for the price of a few cock- 
tails we may possess an apéritif as permanent as the magic 
wines of the tairy tales. I defy the dullest palate to be untitil- 
lated by Mr. Davey’s masterpiece on food. 

So much for the appetiser, and now for the feast itself. 
“Tucullus ” has given us a rare cookery book, containing 
brief practical recipes for the preparation of every course, 
including cocktails, and of nearly every dish except curry. 
she has been helped by the head of a well-known restaurant, 
who has provided a good proportion of the magic formulas, 
and who writes, in the introduction, ‘“‘ There are too many 
cookery books, and it is always one’s duty to give help to a 
good one when it comes one’s way.” After such sponsoring 
there is no need for the reviewer to say much, except to assure 
modern housewives that the recipes are not too extravagant, 
to draw special attention to the chapters on soups, sauces and 
sweets, and to give thanks for the blank pages, allowed for 
private recipes. ‘Those who can read, may also learn to cook 
with this book for guide, and may be certain that good digestion 
waits kindly on educated appetites. 

Miss Henniker-Heaton’s book must have been written for 
those who believe that conversation is chief nourisher at life’s 
feast. Her account of the dinners eaten with James, an 
elderly bachelor with *‘ a blurred outline ” and a sentimental 
heart, are a sheer delight. Here is a book to recall after dinner, 
when lights and hearts are mellow, and the port glass still 
holds enough couleur de rose to tint the immediate world. 

The author gives the menus of her choice, and they are 
excellent, but better still, the descriptions of lovely surround- 
ings, wit, anecdotes and liveliness. No possessor of this good- 
humoured and gracious book will lack topics for the table. 
BarBara Evupenan Topp, 


All Sorts 


Workman’s Cottage to Windsor Castle. 
John Hodge, First Minister of Labour. 
12s. 6d.) 

My Friend the Admiral: the Life, Letters and Journals of 
Rear-Admiral James Burney. By G. E. Manwaring. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


By the Rt. Hon. 
(Sampson Low. 


Ronald Ross, Discoverer and Creator. By R. L. Mégroz. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d) 
Allin a Lifetime. By R. D. Blumenfeld. (Benn. 83. 6d.) 


Unorthodox Reminiscences. 
lis.) 
No commonplace is either more trite or more true than the 
saying that it takes all sorts to make a world. These five 
hooks contain diverting proof of it. Here are five men, as 
different from one another as possible, all of whom have 
played some part in public life. Can we find that they have 
anything in common? Little, indeed, save this—that they 
are all energetic, eager and pushing (if one may use the term 
Without offence). In a word they all have character ; it is 
character which accounts for their success. 

Sir Ronald Ross told his biographer: ‘* Happiness and 
success . . . one leads to the other.” Leaving aside the 
obvious objection that material success seldom does so, let 
Us see if the careers of these five men, none of them purely 
material, have left them well content. On the whole, the 
answer must be—Yes. Sir Ronald Ross may think—he does 
think—that his great work in discovering the transmission of 
malaria by the anopheles mosquito has not been suiliciently 


By Sir George Turner. (Murray. 


has been small. But Sir Ronald is a poet and a weaver of 
romance as well as a man of science. He has written : 
** Pleasure lies mainly in growth ; when growth ends, even if 
it ends in perfection, pleasure decays.” That is profoundly 
true, and it would ring truer still if for ‘* pleasure ” Sir Ronald 
had written ‘ content.” 

- One feels somehow that Mr. Blumenfeld has for the 
moment ceased to grow. His book is a harking back to 
memories of War-time, memories neither very vivid nor of 
unusual experiences. His earlier Diary took us into an age 
that was less familiar, an age which has now passed so com- 
pletely away that we can hardly believe in it. This one has 
not the same antiquarian charm. It gives us, none the less, 
an insight into the mind of a typical newspaper editor of 
to-day. If the Mr. Blumenfeld of these pages edited the 
Daily Express we should get a far more intelligent and far 
more valuable newspaper. He reveals himself so often as 
being vastly in advance of his journal. His reply to this 
would be that a newspaper is a business like a grocer’s shop, 
and that a good grocer does not fill his window with China 
tea because he happens to like it himself. 

James Burney and Sir George Turner must be bracketed as 
opposites. Burney, the brother of Fanny (Mme. d’Arblay), 
the crony of Charles Lamb, had a temper smooth as cream, 
never made an enemy, passed away “ in peace and harmony,” 
leaving affectionate memories behind. Mr. Manwaring has 
done well to recall this genial figure, who sailed with Captain 
Cook to the Antipoedes and later was well known among men 
of letters and science both. The picture is a very pleasant one. 
This cannot be said of the surgeon who offers us a self-portrait 
in Unorthodox Reminiscences. We seems to have gone through 
life being as unpleasant as he knew how. He relates with glce 
how he once ** remarked to a lady that I hated myself. * Well, 
you know best,’ she said.” He gives examples of his manner 
to Jews, but he did not confine to them what he admits to be 
his rudeness. Once he met a man he did not like in Iyvde 
Park. ‘ Walking across ?”’ he inquired, and when the man 
said * Yes,” told him, ‘* Then I shall run,” and ran. There is 
much in the book of this character ; it might be amusing if it 
were lightly told, but Sir George is heavy-handed. However, 
“it takes all sorts to make a world.” 

It would be a better world than it is if there were more men 
in it like old John Hodge. He is the most genuine * charac- 
ter” of the five. How he made his way from a steel-works 
into a trade union office, from his trade union (now the Amalga- 
mated Engineers) into Parliament, and so into one of the 
War Ministries, can be judged from two episodes. When he 
was a young man, he was asked to become Speaker of x 
newly formed Parliamentary Debating Society. He surprised 
the members by his familiarity with the procedure of the 
House of Commons, on which the Society modelled itseif. 
He had, it turned out, written to an M.P. for a manual of the 
rules of the House, and studied it. 

The other incident occurred when he was Minister of 
Pensions. His Permanent Secretary (with a high reputation 
in the Civil Service) complained of the caustic nature of his 
comments. Mr. Hodge turned on him with charges of dis- 
courtesy, of ‘“‘ treating me as if I were non-existent,” of 
acting as Minister as well as Permanent Secretary. * 
you to understand that I am Minister.” The official under- 
stood and obeyed, but he was rash enough to boast to col- 
leagues that ‘ he would be there when Mr. Hodge was gone.” 
Learning this, Mr. Hodge went to the Prime Minister, who 
immediately removed him to another post. “ He was never 
back at Pensions,” chuckles Mr. Hodge. 


t desire 


He scored heavily, too, off one who usually managed to 
score off others—Horatio Bottomley. <A statement about x 
pensions grievance appeared in Mr. Bottomley’s paper. Mr. 
Hodge asked for full particulars, promising to have prompt 
inquiry made. Mr. Bottomley had to confess he had not got 
any details. Mr. Hodge then wrote : “ I have hit your middle 
stump first ball. In future play with a straight bat.” No 
respecter of any kind of persons was this large, burly Scot. 
His book is frank about many people who had reputations 
beyond their merits, 
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The Discreet Ambassador 

De Maisse: A Journal. Translated by G. B. Harrison and 
R. A. Jones. (Nonesuch Press. 7s. 6d.) 
In November, 1597, an Ambassador Extraordinary from 
Henry IV of France to Elizabeth of England was put ashore at 
Dover. His name was André Hurault, Sieur de Maisse : his 
mission delicate. Elizabeth’s rather half-hearted support of 
Henry of Navarre against the Spaniards and the League had 
been reanimated by the exploit at Cadiz. A fresh treaty was 
signed, and the danger lest Henry should make a separate peace 
seemed greatly lessened. This was in 1596. Twelve months 
later the situation looked different. Amiens had been lost and 
recaptured ; the rumour of a second Armada had shaken 
English confidence ; valuable ships had been lost off Land’s 
End through what proved a false alarm; and Henry was 
being pressed by the Pope to make his peace with Spain. He 
wished exceedingly to know Elizabeth’s mind, and to this end 
sent to her eourt De Maisse, a Catholic, formerly his ambassador 
at Venice. 

De Maisse was not without experience of delicate negotia- 
tions. As Henry III’s ambassador, he had had to smooth over 
that monarch’s part in the murder of the Duke of Guise. On 
Henry’s death, he had not only to justify his transfer of 
allegiance to Henry of Navarre, but to fish for his new master 
in waters which, owing to the attitude of other Powers, were 
most unpleasantly troubled. To his success he owed his 
English appointment. 

The new ambassador was a shrewd observer, with a proper 
professional curiosity and a professionally objective mind. 
His first pre-occupation was with persons : affairs came a good 
second. After that, he admits to few interests. Westminster 
Abbey commanded his admiration; he was impressed by 
Canterbury Cathedral: but even his architectural eye had a 
professional colour. Of one palace gate he comments that it 
was unworthy the dignity to which it gave access; another 
came up to standard. The Queen’s music meant little to him, 
as did her Players. But the interest he took in Elizabeth 
herself, and the detail in which he observed her, more than 
atone for his lack of a wider perspective. Of his interviews 
with her, her appearance, her clothes, her demeanour, what 
she said, he gives the fullest account. He took her for sixty 
years old—wrongly, for she was born in 1533: and the error 
makes his first portrait, if anything, more remarkable : 

“ She was strangely attired in a dress of silver cloth, white and 
crimson, or silver ‘ gauze’ as they call it. This dress had slashed 
sleeves lined with red taffeta, and was girt about with other little 
sleeves that hung down to the ground, which she was for ever 
twisting and untwisting. She kept the front of her dress open, 
so that one could see the whole of her bosom. . . . As for her face, 
it is and appears to be very aged. It is long and thin, and her 
teeth are very yellow and unequal, compared to what they were 
formerly, so they say, and on the left side less than on the right. 
Many of them are missing, so that one cannot understand her 
easily when she speaks quickly. Her figure is fair and tall and 
graceful in whatever she does; so far as may be she keeps her 
dignity, yet humbly and graciously withal.”’ 

Elizabeth’s vanity was at once apparent to De Maisse. She 
usually put off his audience on the ground that she could not 
bear him. to see her as she found herself upon the day. She 
gave him innumerable leads for compliment, which he never 
failed to take. Yet the total impression is of a likeable vivacity 
and intelligence ; and De Maisse conceived a great respect for 
the mind which temporized with him so skilfully. He is dis- 
passionate enough in noting her moods, her vacillations, her 
personal avarice. ‘‘ When they cannot give her anything 
else,” he says, &@ propos of the custom of making presents to 
her, “ she gladly takes a dozen angels’: but his conclusion 
is emphatic. “She is a very great princess who knows 
everything.” 

Other personalities who emerge clearly are Essex, whom we 
first hear of as “* exceedingly nipped ” at the official account of 
the Cadiz action (what French word has been so happily 
rendcred ? And what, further on, was the original of the no 
less happy “ gullery ” of which the Queen complained ?) : 
and Cecil, whom De Maisse obviously does not like. All the 
Frenchman in him rises to say of Essex: ‘ I believe that, so 
far as an Englishman can, he covets glory.” 


Upon affairs, internal and external, he comments very 
The editors here do him a little less than. justice, 


acutely. 


€ 

1. 
Their “‘ pawnbroker”’ taunt is uncalled: for. Mr. Harrison 
perhaps, cannot forgive him for not shedding a wider light os 


the life of a beloved period. Yet the ambassador, in his short 
stay, picked up a good deal. Social conditions; the pay of 
the Services (“* her money is very good, and is all of silver and 
changes not, neither alters nor ever depreciates””) : political 
bias : abuse of aristocratic privilege : court faction: he did 
not miss much. 

De Maisse left England on January 18th, after the last of 
a series of increasingly intimate audiences with the Queen, 
Four months later Henry signed at Vervins a separate peace 
with Spain. We must be grateful for the visit of his ambas. 
sador, which presents us with a lively and vivid picture of the 
English court ; and we must be grateful to Messrs. Harrison 
and Jones for a book which reflects credit upon a University, 
upon two scholars, and upon a printing press: upon all, jp 
fact, who have had to do with it. _ L.A. G,. Srrone, 


A Student’s Manual of Bibliography 


A Student’s Manual of Bibliography. By Arundell Esdaile, 

(Allen and Unwin, and the Library Association. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Espai.tr’s work, and Dr. McKerrow’s Introduction to 
Bibliography, have put us on a level in this subject, so far as 
text-books are concerned, with any other country: even 
Germany, where Dr. Milkau’s great work, received too late 
to be included in Mr. Esdaile’s list of books, is a recent event 
of great importance. This is as it should be: scientific 
bibliography, on the ‘* natural history method,” was inaug- 
urated in England, by the Cambridge Librarian Henry 
Bradshaw, though I am not quite sure whether Mr. Esdaile is 
right in ascribing his great results to a conscious adaptation of 
Darwinism. It is rather that the same spirit was fermenting 
and inducing new methods in many different branches of 
knowledge. 

Mr. Esdaile treats his delightful subject in a duly systematic 
manner. After a general introduction to the subject he deals 
first with the material of books (papyrus, vellum, paper); 
printing and ‘“ book-building”’ (this is a particularly good 
chapter, taking in order the component elements of a book); 
landmarks in the history of printing and publishing, including 
type-faces ; illustration ; binding. Then he tells us how to 
collate and describe books, dealing tenderly with the many 
pitfalls in both operations ; and ends with a most attractive 
list of bibliographies, analytically arranged, but with each 
entry accompanied by a running comment, which makes easy 
and pleasant reading of what would otherwise be a dry-bones 
enumeration. 

Mr. Esdaile’s advice to tyros is almost entirely sound, and on 
no major question have I any quarrel with him. When 
signifying aids to “ difficulties in dating, owing to variations 
of calendars, ete.” (p. 227), he might have added, to the 
works of Cappelli and Sir H. Nicolas Bond's Hand-Book 
edited by Selby in 1887, and the more accessible Augustus de 
Morgan’s Book of, Almanacks (third edition by Worman, 1997); 
and a foot-note to p. 90 should either have explained * tipping: 
in ” or referred forward to its explanation on p. 183 ; on p. 21 
Book Auction Records might have been mentioned alongside 
of Book Prices Current. 1 do not think that (p. 117) he would 
have said that the first really good printing in the Lo 
Countries was done by Plantin (in the middle of the sixteenth 
century) if he had thought of the early Bruges printers Colarl 
Mansion and the less known Johannes Brito of Pipriac: aa 
the translation of Patavium (p. 246) by Passau, as well a 
Padua, is a mistake : Passau is Patavia, as he could have seta 
by the colophon of the British Museum copy of Eusebius & 
morte Hieronymi, printed there by Benedict Mayr on July 260, 
1482. 

These are very small affairs. Mr. Esdaile has produced s 
readable, workmanlike handbook, which does credit both 
himself, to the British Museum where he has learned his at 
and to this country which, as I said at the beginning of ths 
notice, has been the pioneer in these studies. 1 don’t see hov 
any library, book-seller or individual collector can afford © 
be without it, well printed and handsomely illustrated as itis 
and sold at a very moderate price. S. GASELEE 
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—NASH & GRAYSON—— 


TWELVE SECRETS OF 


THE CAUCASUS 


By ESSAD-BEY 
Author of Blood and Oil in the Orient. 
That strange, romantic story-teller, Essad-Bey, still re- 
mains as much an enigma as ever. Here he recounts, 
with a nonchalant familiarity and cynical indifference 
which nearly take the Western reader’s breath away, 
almost incredible happenings in that lurid and lawless 
outpost of the Orient—the Caucasus. 15s. 


EMPEROR AND MYSTIC 


Alexander I of Russia 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
Author of The Comedy of Catherine the Great, etc. 
OBSERVER: “A most readable book. No biography 
could be fuller of ‘ problems,’ ” 
J. M. BULLOCH in the SUNDAY TIMES: 


“Very Russian, it all reads like a mystery story.” 


Illustrated. 21s. 


IN THE TRACK OF 


THE CRUSADERS 


By EVERT BARGER 
With an Introduction by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
An absorbing account, by an Oxford undergraduate, of 
the journey of two young men, who set out, with ruck- 
sacks on their backs and only a little over fifty pounds 
in their pockets, to follow the route of the First 


Crusaders. Tllusirated. 15s. 


THE WANDER YEARS 


Hunting and Travel in Four Continents 


By FREDERICK LORT-PHILLIPS 
Vice-President, London Zoological Society, 1906. 


Major Lort-Phillips has spent many years big-game 
hunting in distant parts of the world—Africa, Canada, 
Persia, the Thian Shan—and his book should certainly 
take its place in every library of sport and travel, for he 
is not only big-game hunter, but photographer, naturalist 
and explorer as well. Illustrated. 21s. 








FICTION 
7/6 
HOTEL ACROPOLIS 
By DRIEU LA ROCHELLE 


DEATH RIDES THE FOREST 


(Second Impression) 


By RUPERT GRAYSON 


THE FETTERS OF EVE 
(Second Impression) 
By CLIVE ARDEN 
THE LOST VALLEY 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


SOMETHING WRONG AT CHILLERY 
By R. FRANCIS FOSTER 


JUNGLE WALLAH 
By MARION OSMOND 
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VVVYVVVVVVYVVVVVVVVVYVVY 
FOHN MASEFIELD 


MINNIE MAYLOW’S STORY 


and Other Tales and Scenes 


This latest volume from the Poet Laureate contains principally 
his own new versions of history, legend, and fairy-tale. The 
whole, therefore, is of unfailing interest and pecultarly rich in 
pleasure. 75. 6d, 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
MR. AND MRS. PENNINGTON 


This intensely human and dramatic book may be ranged with 
Francis Brett Young’s big Midland novels such as Portrazt of 
Clare and My Brother Jonathan. But it is far finer than these 
and will firmly establish its author as one of the few great 
novelists this country possesses. 8s. Od, 


WV. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


These “brilliant stories’—the subject of enthusiastic reviews in 
the Sunday Times, the Morning Post, etc—are in great de- 
mand everywhere. 7s. 0d, 


MARGARET KENNEDY 
RETURN I DARE NOT 


Described by Geratp Goutp in the Observer as “simply a 
delicious book” Miss Kennedy’s new novel is fulfilling the 
Evening Standard’s prophecy that it will be “sure of as many 
readers as The Constant Nymph.” 75. 6d, 


FOR YOUR LIST 
MARY BORDEN ‘ p . Sarah Gay 
NOEL STREATFEILD . The Whicharts 
ROLAND PERTWEE . Fish are Such Liars 
MARGERY ALLINGHAM Po/stce at the Funeral 
All 7s. 6d. net 


FOHN GALSWORTHY 


MAID IN WAITING 


Mr. Galsworthy’s new novel (ready on November 2nd) is the 
story of a brave intrigue in the diplomatic world of today to 
free a man from the consequences of a technical crime. 7s. 6d. 


x HEINEMANN aA 
DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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George Allen & Unwin Lid 


Florence Nightingale 
By IRENE COOPER WILLIS 


This is an entertaining biography of an able woman. 
In broadcasting a criticism of the American edition, Miss Sackville-West 


human figure. 
praised the book highly. 


Miss Nightingale emerges from it a very 


With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


Dostoevsky 
By E. H. CARR 


“Tt really is 
biography in any language... . 


Literary Detection 
A Symposium on Macbeth 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, P.C. 
“A mixture of ingenuity and profound learning. 
.. . There can be nothing but admiration for the 
skill with which all this is marshalled.””-—News- 
Chronicle. 6s. 


A Primer of 


Librarianship 
Edited by W. E. DOUBLEDAY, * F.L.A. 
Library Association Series of Library Manuals 
Contains chapters of practical instruction by 
recognized authorities. 7s. 6d. 


Nigerian Sketches 


By E. F. G. HAIG 


““Mr. Haig kindles cur pride in those who are 
doing the Empire’s work . . . and arouses not a 
little respect for his own range of insight and 
imagination. ’’—Ohbserver. 


“A fascinating book.’’—Y orkshire Post. 6s. 





‘a new biography’ of the great Russian novelist, and it is the first adequate 
A deeply interesting book.’”—T7imes. 


With Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. 


Slovakia—-Then & Now 


By Twenty-five Slovak Authors 
Edited, with Introductory Survey, by 
R. W. SETON-WATSON 
Professor Seton-Watson has arranged for a number 
of distinguished Slovaks to present to foreign 
opinion the facts of their country’s situation. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Property 
By ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 


A psychological study of the basis and nature 
of rights in property. ‘The last part deals with 
modern problems from a sociological angle. 


10s. 6d. 


Desuggestion 


By E. TIETJENS 
Tranlated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
** Desuggestion’’ is a new philosophy of life, 
based on common-sense, which offers a certain 
cure for worry and depression. ‘This book is 
designed for the generally cultured reader rather 
than for the psychological expert. 18s. 


A Naturalist in Brazil 


By KONRAD GUENTHER 
Translated by Bernard Miall . 


Dr. Guenther was employed as 


** pestologist ”” 


by the State of Pernambuco and as such 


gained a remarkable knowledge of Brazil, staying as he did with planters and in monasteries. 


In this book he writes as a scientist who is also a man of letters. 


Profusely Illustrated. 25s. 


The Scientific Outlook 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R:S. 


“ Nobody with the faintest intellectual curiosity should miss this masterly and provocative 


”__F’vening Standard. 


survey. 


“ Brilliantly witty.’ 


Museum Street, London, 


"—Times Literary Supplement. 


7s. 6d. 
W.C. 1 
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The Poet 


sinnie Maylow’s Story, snd other Tales and Scenes. By 
John Masefield. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

jg. MASEFIELD has often insisted, with genuine humility, that 
be is just a story-teller. He has, again, deseribed himself as 
“ne who is fond of stories and interested in all ways of telling 
them.” His essay on Chaucer, however, shows that he regards 
qory-telling as not being, after all, an end in itself. The 
torv-teller, he says, will see in his story ‘ opportunities for 
the emphasis of certain points, selecting, of course, those 
points which are opportunities for his own genius, whatever 
this may be : and will endeavour to apply it to the system of 
his thoughts of life.” 

As poet, novelist, and dramatist, Mr. Masefield has told stories 
inalmost every conceivable manner. Yet the same fundamental 
characteristics appear. A favourite theme, upon which he has 
played many variations, is that of courage inspired by some 
fine spiritual vision and rewarded by beauty—whether, as in 
sord Harker, it be a beautiful girl, or, as in The Everlasting 
Mery, the beauty of holiness. Even Sard Harker may be 
ven a spiritual interpretation. In much of Mr. Masefield’s 
york there is implicit allegory ; and, while his underlying 
ysyehology is sound enough, his characters live as dramatized 
virtues or Vices rather than as subtly individualized men or 
yomen. Mr. Masefield, indeed, applies his stories “‘ to the 
«stem of his thoughts about life.” For all his delight in action 
and colour, he is a consistent philosopher. He is essentially 
the poet of spiritualized love. At heart, as in habit, he is an 
unfanatical ascetic, with more than a hint of a modernized 
St. Francis. 

Mr. Masefield’s spirit is beautifully simple and childlike. <A 
certain naiveté is, however, its inevitable corollary; and that 
fact accounts, paradoxically, for the “ coarse realism *? which 
shocked the world twenty years ago. Mr. Masefield credits 
other people with his own qualities, and he has somewhere said 
that one cannot read of brutality without recoiling from it. 
In The Everlasting Mercy he set out to show us the miracle of 
conversion, by presenting a village blackguard before and 


Women, Motors 


Women and Crime. By Cecil Bishop. (Chatto and Windus. 
10s, 6d.) 

Tue lay mind has always a sneaking appreciation of the adage 
that “ there is nothing so false as facts except figures.””, When, 
however, the expert is blithely unconscious of both it becomesa 
little difficult to estimate the importance of his evidence. 
Mr. Cecil Bishop, late of the C.I.D., tells us in his study of 
Women and Crime; 

“If we take the broad heading of offences against property with 
violence it is discovered that between 1910—1914 and 1928 there 
was an 80 per cent. rise in crime, the figures for the above years 
being 12,284 and 22,172 respectively. The rise in population since 
1910-1914 may be taken as about 9 per cent., and so the normal 
rise in the incidence of crime might be supposed also to be in the 
neighbourhood of 9 per cent. But in the case of the specific crimes 
mentioned above the increase was enormously in excess of this 
hgure, and in my opinion woruen and the motor car are largely 
responsible for this.” 

this indictment of the malign influence of the female as 
apart from the car is not borne out by the Report of the Com- 
missioners Of Prisons for the year 1929. The Report shows 
that between the years 1924-1929 there has been a decrease of 
about 41 per cent. in imprisonments of women, while the 
convictions of 1929 are some 2,428 less than in 1927. 
Moreover, the number of women prisoners accommodated in 
Holloway, which serves London and the five Home Counties, 
‘hows a persistent decrease with a very small percentage 
of “ returns.”” 

When, however, the author abandons generalizations and 
‘xamines specific causes of crime he is more interesting. He 
points out what everyone familiar with housing conditions will 
ifm, that one of the root causes of prostitution, petty theft 
and drunkenness is the hideous overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions in which thousands of families are found to 
dwell. He quotes instances of houses originally built for the 


We of four or five people now occupied by fifteen or twenty, 
| With no decent sanitation. 


** IT have seen queues,” he tells us, 


Laureate 


after salvation. If he outraged “ realism ”’ itself in the earlier 
section of the poem, his over-emphasis had two eauses. Being 
himself unable to enter imaginatively into a bad man’s heart, 
despite his own contact with life in sordid environments, 
he piled on crude colour in the hope of making his villain 
sufficiently villainous ; and he thought he had only to do that 
in order to infect the reader with his own loathing for vice. 
The Everlasting Mercy had many artistic flaws; but it was 
passionately spiritual in conception and purpose. 

Mr. Masefield’s earlier life was hard and adventurous. It 
was not the life that so sensitive and fastidious a man would 
have chosen. But he faced it courageously, and his earlier 
narrative poems reflect the vivid contrast between the modern 
underworld into which he was pitchforked and his own spiritual 
dreams of what the world might be. Written in a white heat 
of intensity, those poems brought Mr. Masefield success, and 
enabled him to settle some years ago in semi-retirement at 
Boar's Hill. Latterly, he has been free to follow his own 
austerer bent. While he has produced popular remances like 
Sard Harker, he has shown his indifference to mere success by 
writing plays of the old morality type for his private theatre ; 
while, in verse, he has turned to the great stories of history 
and legend, and to experiments in retelling them from his own 
angle of vision. 

His new book contains twelve narrative poems or short 
lyrical dramas. Adam and Eve (our readers will not have 
forgotten ‘“‘Adamas and Eva’’), Tristan and Iscult, Richard 
Whittington, and Penelope are among the famous characters 
who figure in them. He brings much variety of mood and 
metre to his task, and fun and fantasy mingle with a realism 
that is no longer strained. The technique, while still rough 
in places, is chaster than of old ; and, if there be less intensity, 
the poet’s essential vitality is unimpaired. He remains, as 
always, the singer of a spiritual Jaw that is inexorably just, 
and there are lovely lyrical passages in which he hymns the 
inevitable, if sometimes tardy, triumph of virtue, courage, and 
love. GinBert THOMAS. 


and Maleficence 


** numering six or seven men and girls lined up before a primi- 
tive convenience screened from the public gaze by a ragged 
As we all know, very few houses of the 


piece of sacking. 
“ women and girls 


poorer sort have any bathrooms and so, 
must bath in the kitchen with men passing in an out.” 

Even in conditions such as these, however, experience shows 
that slum dwellers still preserve an innate sense of decency, 
Anyone who knows the life of the back streets realizes the 
efforts that mothers make to maintain a sense of self-respect 
in their children, and despite all the difficulties of washing 
accommodation and the rest, strive to keep their little ones 
neat and clean. 

Mr. Bishop has a mediocre opinion of feminine capacity 
and tells us he has encountered “ numerous instances of 
domestie tragedy following the decision of the woman to start 
in business.” In one particular case this resulted in the en- 
gagement of a fraudulent manager who not only made away 
with large sums of money and blackmailed his employer, but 
also eventually separated her from her husband! All of 
course, through the woman’s inability to control him ! 

This, however, is not all. The author has an almost Vic- 
torian view of economics. He tells us that “ when women 
decided to invade man’s provinee and compete with him in 
the battle of existence they sacrificed much of the influence 
they could still wield were they content to work from the 
privileged atmosphere of the home.” He does not, however, 
suggest who, in these days, is to support the women and girls 
who desire to remain in this ** privileged atmosphere,” whether 
they be the daughters of labourer, clerk or professional man. 
Education, also, he looks on as not entirely desirable: it 
“often causes a girl to regard housework . . . as beneath 
her dignity.” 

In the realms of logie Mr. Bishop has not established 
himself. In emotional matters, however, he is more con- 
vineing, as when he tells us that “ people in the East End of 
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London who would gladly trip a police officer pursuing a thief 
would join eagerly in the chase after a man who had assaulted 
a woman er child,” while “ in the West End . . . the man in 
the street assists in arresting the petty thief and the criminal 
bully with equal enthusiasm.” 

The book is illustrated by photographs of ‘‘ Underworld 
Types,” which, however, in their posing and setting suggest 
* stills ” of the film world rather than genuine portraits of 
the men and women about whom the book is written. 

A. E. CHESTERTON. 


The Rhyming Farmer 


Thomas Tusser. Edited by Dorothy Hartley. (‘‘ Country 
Life.” 21s.) 

Tuomas Tusser has always been reckoned an attractive 
figure, though his name is now better known than his writings. 
An early Elizabethan farmer, musician and rhymester, what he 
lost upon the land he made up out of the inkpot, and what his 
lines lack in poetry they make up in pregnant good sense 
and vivid power to depict life as it was in the east of England. 
He farmed in Essex, in Suffolk, in Cambridgeshire, and ‘* for- 
ward to Lincolnshire way.” 

His will is dated from Chesterton within earshot of the 
University bells. He had nothing to leave but the money he was 
owed, for this prophet of husbandry failed in its practice, and 
the yield of his books he must have spent on comfortable 
living. His Hundred Points of Good Husbandry sold in great 
numbers, and he followed it up with five hundred further 
points. Reprint after reprint followed one another during his 
lifetime ; the sale of his books went on and on till his language 
and methods became archaic. 

Miss Hartley has done well in collating the various versions 
of his work, slightly altering the wording here and there to 
make it more’ accessible to the modern reader, whom she 
amuses by copious and entertaining notes and delights by 
illustrations reproduced from contemporary illuminations, 
many of them printed by permission of the British Museum. 
She is indeed to be congratulated upon the beautiful book 
she has produced. 

Tusser was born at. Rivenhall, in Essex, “‘ of lineage good, 
of gentle blood.” His love of music and his beautiful voice 
caused his father to send him as a choir boy to Wallingford, 
A boy with a good voice was at this time liable to be moved 
about ‘ like a posting horse ”’ from place to place. ‘* The better 
brest, the lesser rest.” Men were commissioned to pick up such 
boys from all round the country. They exploited their talents 
and treated them shamefully. Tusser’s only happy recol- 
lection of his singing boyhood belonged to London, where, 
under Redford the organist of St. Paul’s, “‘ for cunning and 
vertue unsurpassed,” he got a great deal of musical instruction 
and of kindness. This devotee of the land always kept a liking 
for London where men live “ as bee in hive.” They must be 
jH to please indeed, he wrote, “* who cannot prais thy friendly 
wais.”” How pleasant the old city must have been, when the 
pastures near enough to walk in were celebrated for a “* wilde 
creeping pinke,”’ and the path from Redriffe (Rotherhithe) to 
Greenwich was bordered by Sweet Williams ‘‘ esteemed for 
their beauty to deck up gardens and the bosoms of the 
beautiful.” After London he found Eton “ hell” and Cam- 
bridge “ heaven’: some more years were passed in the 
household of Lord Paget of Beaudesert in the study and 
practice of music, and then he began his outdoor life. 

A farmer’s lot in the sixteenth century must have been a 
wonderfully happy one. No doubt he worked late and early, 
but he played as hard as he worked. “ The Feasts of the 
Plough” were constantly looked: forward to by everyone. 
The fire in the hall, the eompany, the atmosphere of welcome, 
the pains taken to ‘ win the prais of the labouring man ”’ and 
the care bestowed not only upon the beasts but the pets, fill 
the reader’s heart with a kind of joy that belongs to the past. 
Sick animals cannot be ‘“ too much stroken and made of.” 
The dog is a member of the household, &c., &e. 

Perhaps Tusser enjoyed himself too heartily and that is 
why he failed! Then as now the temptation to live beyond 
one’s income was very fierce : 

** Lash not out too lashingly 
For fear of creeping penury.” 
He cautions, but did he take his own advice ? It was obviously 


———__—_—— —$—$—$<=— 


his instinct to be too easy with “ runnagate Robins.” 


are sure that he gave everyone who worked for him of im 
deal of the best food. ‘ A good cook is half a physician,» he 


said, and “ without spoon meat” a working 
think he has “ his bellyfull.” 


“Serve willingly God, that so richly doth give, 
shew love to thy neighbour, and lay for to live.” 


man will neve 


It matters more to keep well than to get rich, and his id 
on the subject are not altogether out of date. All ae 
should be immediately taken to a distance out of doors 

*“ Sluttes corner avoided, shall further thy health,” 
variety of diet is good, and it is a great thing to keep warm, 

Times were rough. Even kind Tusser is for beating 8 
gards. Someone must “raise the lubberly” ; “both snort} 
Hob and Margery” get no sympathy from him. Yet he PAUses 
to assure Margery that if she will try to do better he vill 
threaten no more. On the whole, household servants seen, 
to have been treated very well. 

In one of her notes Miss Hartley gives us a charming litth 
scene from a merrymaking of the period : 

“ After, the hen is boiled with Bacon and Pancakes and Fritter, 


are made. She that is noted for lying a-Bed long has the first 
Pancake presented to her, which commonly falls to the Dop’ 


Share, for no one will own it. . . . Thus Youth was chan 
feasted with very little cost, and always their Feasts were acon, 


panied with Exercise.” 


A 


Where children are concerned Tusser’s cruel experience hys 
made him kind. Children should be brought up hardy by 
** Not rod in madbraine’s hand is that can help, 
but gentle skill doth make the proper whelpe.” 
His advice to the housewife is to indulge the baby, to “ bles 
as a mother,” but occasionally to * give rope-ripe the twig” 
specially if she has any difliculty in getting him to church, 
' Tusser is a religious man: so much we learn from a Jong 
poem entitled ‘** My Belief.” But what, one wonders, was his 
attitude towards the Reformation ? He does not say. Ik 
seems to lean to the old religion, but he takes no definite 
stand, and he does not allude to persecution unless the great 
emphasis he lays upon Mercy as a divine attribute suggests 
its general condemnation : 
“THIS IS MY STEDFAST CREED, MY FAITH, AND ALL 
MY TRUST, 
that in the heavens there is a God, most mighty, mild, and just; 


A God above all Gods, a King above all Kings, 
the Lord of Lords, chief Governor, of heaven and earthly thing, 


A Holy Catholike Church on earth I graunt there is 
and those which frame their lives by that shall never speed 
amiss, 

The Head whereof is Christ, His word the chiefest post, 
Preserver of this Temple great, is God the Holy Ghost.” 
Perhaps theology did not interest him, or perhaps hi 
interest led him to fight shy of technical theology 
Anyhow, while he avows his faith he does not confide in w 

the particulars of his creed. 


A Whiff of Sanity 


Dostoevsky. A New Biography. By Edward Hallet (am, 

With a Preface by D. S. Mirsky. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d) 
To most English people, Dostoevsky stands, as the symbd 
of the “ Russian novelists,” for all that is insane, lusttl 
incoherent, and morbid in fiction. Most critics writing abot 
him have had that audience before their minds, with the result 
that their essays have been either a propitiation or a defiance 
of the multitude. The attitude of the critics has usually be 


the defiant one, and they have conducted their readers round & 


the house rather in the manner in which a young coupl, 
proud of their advanced taste, show their new home to eldety 
and philistine relatives. 

Mr. Carr happily makes us realize that all such self-cit 
sciousness is out of date, and that Dostoevsky can now b 
approached without any sort of prejudice, pathological 
artistic, or psychological. In fact, Mr. Carr has done so. Hi 


story of the man’s life, and his analysis of the novelist’s wohf 
are both admirable, and are welded together into a biography F 
which will stand at the head of the Dostoevsky literature, #F : 
- have ¢ 
> countr 
ition 


any rate in this country. 
He has no rigid theories to advance. He presents the fat 


—including much material recently published by the Sovidy 
Government after the death of Dostoevsky’s widow. He ley 
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2 facts speak for themselves, working soberly and prag- politics; and there have not been wanting attempts at it. Russia 

> and We these ily, content to wait until the end of his investigation offers the spectacle of an experiment at once noble and exhilarating, 

™ a grey matical et: his readers to the only possible judgement. and yet tortured and harassed ; at one time it seemed as if Germany 

iia» pefore inv iting Dr 5 c might lead the way out of the impasse; we need expect no lead 
aah he He makes us See Dostoevsky, through all the horrors, absurdi- from America. The initiative has then passed to us, as it has 

will Never heroisms and triumphs of an exaggeratedly before; and we shall have deserved well of the world if we can 


‘es, contractions, , 
nmantic life, as a man emerging from an ugly chrysalis to 


” iecome in later years a creature of grace and spiritual beauty. 
In order to do that convincingly, Mr. Carr has to paint a 


Nis ideag canvas ; no less than a picture of Russian civilization, 
All Tefuse ps and history during the Nineteenth Century. He is 
loors, yes uipped to do so. He has a wide scholarship, and a 
ulth.” " a rly detailed knowledge of the European novel in 
) warm, particula a 


all its vagaries since first Rosinante emerged from Cervantes’ 
jierary stable. Mr. Carr has studied also the nature and 
ss of Radicalism in Russia, and the course of its conflict 


ting slug. 


1 SNOrting 


he pats vith the Slavophil reaction. This conflict had a disconcerting 
he wil dnouement in 1917 ; and one of the most successful parts 
nts seen (Mr. Carr's book is the examination of that struggle, the 
wy reduction of the fighting factors into their racial elements, 
ung ltt and the proof that the present paradoxical régime was not 
1 the most unlikely state of affairs to result therefrom. 
‘aon Against this huge background Mr. Carr has stood the figure 
the Dogs of Dostoevsky, reminding us of the way in which he has 
amed and MF heen almost deified as a prophet of forthcoming political 
Te accom. HF vents. Weare given the history of the novelist’s irresponsible 
excursions into the world of affairs ; excursions which cost 
ience hag him ten years of his early manhood, thrown away in incredible 
ardy but sufering and misery in Siberia. We are shown how this 
inspired introvert, who followed his own nerves so unerringly 
that he touched the farthest reaches of individual relationships, 
0 “bless vet played like a child amongst the cranks,. politicians, and 
1¢ twig,” fF fanatics, running from one side to the other, and appreciating 
hureh, § jp neither the actualities for which it existed. As a publicist, 
n a lone & his vehement genius only made him the more pathetic, and 
_ was his & Mr, Carr has had no difficulty in summing up the prophetic 
ay. He & value ofa mind which could glory in the prospect of a European 
definite F war, and predict that after it Russia would come to the 
he great B rescue of Europe and save her “from the menace of 
Suggests & communism.” 


We sigh with relief thus to find Dostoevsky treated as a 


YD ALL man and not as a latter-day Messiah. Such treatment kindles 
k afresh our interest in his work, and in his power as an artist. 
und justs Bt Carr fully satisfies that interest, and in so doing shows the 
ly thing, & true resources of his deep reverence for the great novelist, 
resources that must prove to be seated in personal sensitive- 

er speed & ness, honesty of mind, and a large generosity of character. 


| Throughout the book we feel this personality presiding, 
” inspiring confidence in the author’s ability as a scientific 
historian, and a deep satisfaction in the breadth and humanity 





aps hi ‘s . ; : 
“e Me of his judgement. I should. like to examine the book in more 
i ne: detail, but space forbids. Sufficient to direct readers to an 
e in w : ae aes 43 
excellent essay in one of the most difficult and humiliating of 
arts—biography ! RicuarD CuURCH. 
E The Politics of Gradualism 
at Cam, 
19s, 6d) F Politics and the Younger Generation. By A. L. Rowse. 
(Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
symbol , ‘ : ; 
lust Mr. Rowse has written an important little book. It is 
2 abot important in that it is one of the first considerable attempts 
ores °° find a new or post-War basis for non-revolutionary Socialist 
leflane thought. Mr. Rowse, who comes of a wage-earning family, 
ly be being the son of a Cornish miner, is now a Fellow of All Souls. 
vied The polities which he ascribes to the younger generation, 
compl _ nd which, presumably, he prescribes for all of us, are very 
eldet definitely Socialist, and based on a class conception of Society. 
"— This will be repulsive to most orthodox English opinion. 
som On the other hand, Mr. Rowse is strongly anti-revolutionary, 
weirs and is a firm believer in ‘t Gradualism.” He relies on the 
ogi special political ability of Great Britain to carry the nation 
Ts through a transition to what he calls “a working-class basis 
e ot of government ” without upheaval or catastrophe : 
praphy “One desires, if one wills the best for this country, that the 
D ‘ structure of society that will emerge shall be planned and adequate 
ure, to the needs of the new age. If this is but achieved, we shall 


lave given a lead to the world; since it is evident that no other 
‘ountry of itself is going to solve the problem of the proper trans- 
} ition to a working-class basis of government. There is plenty 
| of evidence that this is the underlying issue of all twentieth-century 


e facts 






take and exercise it. In this lies the real reply to the doubters 
and sceptics.” 

Holding these views, it is natural that Mr. Rowse should 
admit that Capitalism is in itself economically stable, and to 
repudiate the Marxian conception of an inevitable collapse. 
On the other hand, he suggests, quoting Schumpeter in his 
support, that it is psychologically unstable. Schumpeter 
has said : 

“Capitalism, whilst economically stable, and ever gaining 

stability, creates, by rationalizing the human mind, a mentality 
and a style of life incompatible with its own fundamental con. 
ditions, motives and social institutions, and will be changed, 
although not by economic necessity and probably even at some 
sacrifice of economic welfare, into an order of things which it 
will be merely matter of taste and terminology to call Socialism 
or not.” 
Mr. Rowse devotes a chapter to a refutation of the view that 
Great Britain is a declining nation. ‘The position of the 
country,” he writes, “is fundamentally sound.” He con- 
tinues : 

“‘It is proper to look at the present crisis here as a prelude tc 
further expansion and greater prosperity upon the basis of a 
smaller burden of labour in the future. This is the end of rationaliza- 
tion; it must go forward, if only that international competition 
necessitates that it should; and if the community in general is to 
exist well, there must be something to divide. There is indeed 
no antithesis between rationalization and socialism ; indeed, it is 
probable that the one implies the other.” 

On the whole, we may say that, if Mr. Rowse’s politics are 
in fact representative of the younger generation of Socialist 
thinkers, then the politics of the younger generation are 
remarkably like those of their elders. Mr. Rowse, in spite of 
his Socialism, is still a Nationalist and an anti-revolutionary. 
We do not think that we need fear very much from such 
Socialists, 


Fiction 
Underdogs 


The Bitter Orange Tree. By Panait Istrati. (Leonard Stein. 7s. 6d.) 
Men in Darkness. By James Hanley. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
The Trap. By Allen Havens. (Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 

The Golovlyov Family. By Shchedrin. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is no common denominator that will reconcile these 
four books. A gulf separates the spark of genius in M. Istrati 
from the absence of it in the other three books on this list, 
as if they were documents merely, though they are, in fact, 
much more than that. Yet, by comparison, they seem 
meritricious and to lack some vital breath. 

The first book is the shortest, the least ambitious, and 
perhaps because of it the most réussi. For some time 
it has been evident that Istrati is in the direct line of succession 
to Maxim Gorki, not only as a writer but in his politics, 
and that he is identifying himself in the same way with the 
oppressed and outcast. But whereas Mr. Hanley’s sympathies, 
profound as they are, seem in the end, because moulded to 
violence and conflict, detached and laboured, those of Istrati 
are fresh, upwelling and a strong call to action. Nobody 
can have read Vers L’ Autre Flamme and felt anything but 
admiration for an honesty which so wholeheartedly attacked 
everything the author had thought he stood for. 

The Bitter Orange Tree is the story of two boys and a gir) 
in a town on the shore of the Danube. Against a background 
of river, sky and mean streets torn up for pipelines, the 
rivalry and friendship of the boys, their love for the girl, 
pursues a tortured path to a tragic end that, extravagant 
as it may be, has a sense of inevitability which forces the reader 
to accept it as he might not so well accept many a less startling 
dénouement. There is no weakness or hesitation in the 
telling of this tale. It has a morning freshness as of a younger 
friendlier race, like every previous book by this author. 

How different in comparison is Mr. Hanley’s book. The 
characters are all underdogs and inarticulate because of it 
and they move in the narrow circle of their ships and obsession, 
under the powerful searchlight of Mr. Hanley’s talent. For 


talent it is, though the result comes to us as something frus- 
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trated, stopped short. There is too much power in the 
worst sense in Mr. Hanley’s work, too wilful a use of strong 
situations, the strong words of inarticulate men, set against 
a background of war, jealousy and destruction, told with 
admirable art. In a sort of way these men live, but as it 
were to illustrate a theme. It may be that in their lives, 
that is all the life such men have, and that Mr. Hanley’s 
stories are the exact transcription of that death in life, but 
such a solution must always be inacceptable to the civilized 
reader, conscious of his own responses which are not such 
responses. Inevitably these stories must as a result seem 
unreal to us. So far, all Mr. Hanley’s work has suffered from 
this defect. Not that it is overstatement, for Mr. Hanley 
restrains himself with exquisite tact, and the backgrounds 
reveal clearly that we have here a writer of no mean talent, 
but the situations are too strong, the emotions too strong, 
and the reader ends at last by feeling nothing. 

The Trap, on the other hand, seems to have gone to 
another extreme. We know the sort of character it deals 
with very well indeed, but his doubts and _hesitations, 
described too photographically, seem because of that 
fact amateurish and not of a nature to move us deeply. 
There is a vague prolixity in the hero and his entourage 
which, to say the least, is—in long passages of this very 
long book—tedious. Only occasionally does the book come 
alive, and, as in all war books, it is the actual war episodes 
that are the most living. The book is carefully docu- 
mented and its object ‘‘ to give an impression of war as a 
whole in its cumulative effect and progress towards a human 
débicle .” and “to bring out the peculiar difficulty 
with which thoughtful Englishmen, alone among the com- 
batants at the beginning of the War, were faced through 
having to decide for. themselves upon the question of 
voluntary enlistment and the conflict which this problem 
of will and conscience might arouse in the minds of their 
womenfolk also” ; but allthis does not justify its Jongueurs. Other 
books with less ambitious programmes have succeeded more 
economically in conveying all this. That the problem was 
a real one must be conceded, but stated as it is in this present 
instance it has neither the force of a treatise nor the true 
life of a novel. 

The Golovlyou Family is a moving and realistic novel of 
life on a Russian estate before and after the liberation of the 
serfs. In it we are shown the last generation of a family of 
landowners, the men grown effete and flaccid, grouped about 
the tyrannical old lady who was their mother. Her 
life has been spent with no aim but to increase the 
family possessions from a few hundred to several thousand 
serfs, but in the process she sacrifices all those round 
her, sapping their wills and rendering them unfit to enter 
into their inheritance when it falls to them. It is a tragic 
story, deeply moving, and by means of the figures that pass 
through it, relentlessly depicts the Russia that so inevitably 
prepared the Revolution. The book is a classic in its own 
country, and it is obvious why. J. RoDKER. 


Crimes ! 
By Saturday. By Sydney Fowler. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
urder at School. By Glen Trevor. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Mystery at Friar’s Pardon. By Martin Porlock. (The Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cottage Murder. By E.R. Punshon. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
The Dutch Shoe Mystery. By Ellery Groen. (Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Dope Ring. By John Hill. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


Far from being on the wane, the craze for detective stories 
seems to be attracting writers from other fields at the same time 
as it maintains the old favourites. Both Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. ‘Trevor, of the list which heads this notice, are recruits 
from other fields, both writing under assumed names and 
bringing to this new field some of the graces in which it 
has hitherto often been lacking, preferring to rely on a 
mechanical ingenuity of plot. 

Mr. Trevor's publishers offer a prize of £10 to the first member 
of the public to discover Mr. Trevor's real name, and although 
it is difficult to give a hearty welcome to a new device for 
debauching the reading public, it must be confessed that the 
style of his writing is sufficiently marked to make the specula- 


Fr. 
tion interesting, and the solution a matter of skill rathe 
of luck. The morbidness of the atmosphere which * thay 
the murders at the rising public school of Oakington is 
well suggested, and the author is original in making hig Pg 
detective, though intelligent, commit appalling }j 
through weakness of character and end as a miserably j : 
fiddle to the Scotland Yard detectives. His character and 
of the headmaster, Dr. Rosweare, are well drawn and 
plot, though ingenious, is distinctly a minor interest Of the 
book. 

Mr. Fowler is by now established in the new field, 
Saturday moves quickly from an original opening to a family 
end. Basil Thornford, the hero, starts badly on a career of 
crime; he makes an unwillingly honest profit on nor 
trade and finds crime difficult to begin, but when he is 
into contact with real criminals his qualities begin to gy 
to more advantage. They lead him and his sweetheart Fredy 
into some very unpleasant situations, including complicity iy 
the ‘‘ bumping off” of one of an American gang by the leader 
but his wit and her wits, together with the influence at 
satisfactorily sinister solicitor with a large criminal clientil 
bring them clear, by Saturday, with £4,500 and licence ty 
live happily ever after. They also rid these shores, With the 
connivance of the police, of a gang whose American metho) 
are not so successful on this side. ‘The book leaves then 
having been cleaned out by Basil and the lawyer, pawning 
their jewellery in order to pay their passage back. This js th 
most rollicking mystery I have ever read. 

Mystery at Friar’s Pardon, though a first novel, is of ily 
old school. Charles Fox-Browne, man of few but effectiy 
words and prompt action, makes a most successful amate 
detective and the criminal, or criminals, make most success 
criminals. Their idea of taking advantage of the gho 
story about their victim’s house is a good one, neatly sta 
managed. The characters are rather better differentiat 
than in the ordinary detective story, and altogether hh 
Porlock’s first effort is a remarkably good one. The ow 
serious criticism which must be made is that the idea of using 
a false séance to induce a confession is by no means ney 
However, it is well used. 

The remaining three novels on the list are more pur) 
mechanical. Mr. E, R. Punshon’s Sergeant Bell shows son 
vestige of character, it is true, but so do not any of his othe 
characters, which are stock types. His plot is so ingenio 
that it would, I think, be insoluble by the reader did thy 
author not make him a present of it in the middle, ord 
least leave him with only one moderately intelligent gus 
between him and the solution. It is a pity he should do thi 
by making the criminal, otherwise intelligent, commit a 
foolish and purposeless blunder, and another minor 
in spite of the fact that he knows it to be one. 

The inappropriately named Dutch Shoe Mystery concen 
the murder, in the hospital which she has endowed, of a wealtly 
Dutch diabetic patient, and later of the doctor who appem 
to have murdered her. ‘The detective, Green, solves th 
puzzle by the evidence deduced from a pair of hospital shoe 
but he does so, as in previous cases, only after boring 
reader by reciting all the evidence and most of his reasonily 
several times over. 
hearing once. 


After the others on this list, The Dope Ring seems daly 
probably because its author was uncertain whether to wilt 


a mystery story or a thriller. It need hardly be said thatt 


types are quite distinct, and may even be opposed 
would probably, however, be true to say, so much has ti 
art progressed, that a few years ago this would have i 
considered a good specimen of the latter type, if not of - 


former. A. M. WE 
New Novels 
CAT AND FIDDLE. By Nancy Morison. (Sampson / 


7s. 6d.). An undistinguished but well managed 
about two Chelsea artists, written in the shadow of* 
Constant Nymph.” 

THIS OUR EXILE. By David Burnham. (Peter Davi 
7s. 6d.)—Apparently veiled autobiography done m! 
laborious American manner, chiefly concerned , 


effects of illness and death on a Chicago family. W 
~ observed and good stuff in it, 


This is a pity, since both are wolf 
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Current Literature 


japIER-GENERAL C. Batiarp’s Smith-Dorrien (Constable, 
» js well worth reading, both as a memoir of that able 
fad much respected soldier and also as a defence of his 

‘nc ag commander of the Second Corps in the early part 
tthe War at Mons, Le Cateau and Ypres. General Ballard 
iad a brigade under him and has also been permitted to use 
jis diaries, 80 that General Smith-Dorrien’s own account of 
his career is largely supplemented in regard to critical episodes. 
The author, not unnaturally, holds that the late Lord 
french’s “* 1914” is definitely misleading, and cites a whole 
gries of misstatements from its pages. He makes it plain 
that there Was no love lost between the Commander-in-Chief 
and his Corps commander. When General Grierson died 
mhis way to take over the Second Corps, Sir John French 

he was then) asked for General Plumer to replace him. 
lord Kitchener, despite the warnings of his staff, appointed 

ral Smith-Dorrien. There can be little doubt that the 
(ommander-in-C hief took this as a personal grievance and 
yver forgot it, much to the disadvantage of the British 
Amy as a whole in these first trying months in France. 
General Ballard’s narrative is lucid, though necessarily 
wntroversial, and is illustrated with sketch maps. 


* * * * 


Here is a book of short stories which are quite unlike any 
other animal stories we have ever read. In Dwellers of the 
Silences (Chapman and Hall Ltd., 7s. 6d.) Mr. Alexander 
§prunt writes his stories purely from the point of view of the 
animal. ‘There are indeed only two of them into which the 
human element enters at all, a trapper in one and in the 
other a zoologist who captures a polar bear ; and even in these 
the emphasis lies on the animals. Only long years devoted to 
this study could have given him so genuine an understanding 
of their habits and feelings; only so could he have acquired 
almost a kindred sympathy and knowledge of their ways. 
This is particularly true of ‘“ Tawny-wing Triumphant,” 
possibly the most moving of all the stories, in which he cap- 
tures the emotions of a mother bird torn between devotion to 
its fledgling and the insistent call of the winter flight; an 
owlet accidentally trapped by a falling beam in a deserted 
shack is unable to find release until, weeks later, another 
accident wrecks its prison, and enables the mother to lead it 
safely out of the freezing north. Only real observation could 
have written this story ; it is instinct with truth. The sym- 
pathy is not mawkish and sentiment never degenerates to 
sentimentality. Here, as in each one of the incidents, he 
somehow avoids making his animals think or act in a human 
way. It is the most natural of nature books, written with a 
happy simplicity and delightfully illustrated; a book that 
should certainly be given to all children of sensibility. 

* * * * 

In a sixpenny pamphlet, The Crisis, by Ernest Bevin and 
G. D. H. Cole (The New Statesman and Nation), we have 
a lucid explanation of why we were forced off the gold 


| standard, and of what it cost us to remain on so long. 


It is shown that while the world continues to mismanage 
its monetary affairs, we must choose between fluctuati 
exchanges and a fluctuating internal price-level, with al 
that that means in industrial confusion. We are therefore 
advised not to return to the gold standard, either at nominal 
or any other parity, until the world at large has returned to 
monetary sanity. British nationalists should welcome the 
possibility, pointed out by these Socialist writers, of putting 
the ote eg countries into difficulties by rallying the rest 
e world to a new sterling standard. But since we have 
been as guilty of monetary mismanagement as the rest of 
the world, we are advised, in the most controversial section 
of this pamphlet, to institute social control of the banking 


im system. If it were not for the title page, one could imagine 


this booklet being called “‘‘ I Told You So,’ by the author of 
‘The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill.’ ”” The writers 


| tte, of course, strong political partisans. 


* * * * 


_The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Murray's Edmund Burke (Oxford 
University Press, 15s.) is a serious attempt to supply the full 
biography which has long been needed of that remarkable 
man. He clears up some of the obscure points in Burke’s 


life; he is frank in regard to some of Burke’s failings, 


On 


of “ 


e in ¥ 
with 










if 


_ Notably his speculation in East India stock which ruined 
_ his friend Earl Verney and left himself heavily in debt to 
» the end of his life. 
| episode judiciously, 


Dr. Murray treats the Warren Hastings 
pointing out with truth that the Governor- 
General shared Burke’s views of our duty to the Indians, 
but that Burke was trying to establish the principle of our 
trusteeship in India even if he chose the wrong scapegoat in 

8. Opinions will always differ about Burke’s attacks 
om revolutionary France, but there is general agreement upon 
€ value of his constitutional doctrines for England, even 
at times he prostituted his genius to serve some very shady 


Whig politicians. Dr. Murray gives some pleasant glimpses 
of Burke’s home life and of the cultured society in which 
he shone more brightly than in the House of Commons. 
Would that Dr. Murray, or another, could give the world a 
really complete edition of Burke’s works, properly arranged 
and edited. It has for many years past been sorely needed. 


* * * * 


Dull must be the imagination of anyone who has not felt 
the fascination of Roads. Because they lead somewhere, 
because they represent intelligence and industry, because 
they are an index-number, as it were, of civilization, they 
stimulate all discerning minds. Many poets have sung of 
them, many painters have taken them for subject. What 
thrills we get when we look at the remains of that great 
causeway on the top of the Roman Wall in Northumberland, 
or trace the track of pilgrims by the North Downs! Pro- 
fessor J. W. Gregory gives us in The Story of the Road (Macle- 
hose, 12s. 6d.) rather the prose than the poetry of his theme ; 
but, even so, he has written a book to stir and stimulate as 
well as to inform. To say that he exhausts the subject would 
be unwise, since it is inexhaustible, but he does seem to have 
covered the ground from earliest times to the motor highways 
of the present with vast knowledge and exceeding skill. 
Whether it is the straight Roman road, driven forward as an 
emblem of Roman mentality, or the Chinese road with 
many turns in it so as to dodge evil spirits, Telford’s roads or 
Macadam’s, dirt roads or tarmac, all are made interesting, 
all help us to understand history. 


* * *” * 


No book about boxing, if it recall the great battles ot 
old, can possibly be dull. The plan of Lord Knebworth’s 
Boxing : A Guide to Modern Methods (Seeley, Service and Co. ; 
Lonsdale Library, 12s. 6d.), precludes any full history of the 
past: but he has compressed into short space a scholarly 
and admirable summary. He has not been able to afford a 
fuller treatment, since his book is severely practical in aim. 
It contains excellent chapters on tactics of every kind, on 
seconding, judging, and refereeing; a survey of amateur 
boxing; directions for the actual construction of a ring; 
rules ; in fact, everything that is relevant. A slightly academigq 
tinge colours it, and Lord Knebworth is a little toa 
consciously the gentleman amateur: but the directions are 
sound, and the illustrations, many of them photographs 
taken during actual fights, are excellent. In the historical 
section, which will be of greatest interest to the general reader, 
though the fights are well chosen, Lord Knebworth’s 
treatment of them is curiously unequal. To the old timers 
he gives good measure, and his accounts of their battles 
are clear and interesting. With the fighters of this century 
he is less successful. His account of the Johnson-Jeffries 
fight, for instance, tells one far less even than the crude and 
mutilated film which was shown in Dublin in 1910. He does 
less than justice to Bombardier Billy Wells, unwilling justice 
to Dempsey, and to Sharkey no justice at all. The name of 
George Cook should be added to the opponents of Carpentier 
in this country ; he lasted four rounds. The date of the Car- 
pentier-Levinski fight was not 1910, nor did Siki beat 
Carpentier in 1912. But the tactics are the thing; and all 
amateur boxers should beg, borrow, or steal the book. 


PARENTS 
read this book! 


MISS EDITH SHACKLETON 
in the “EVENING STANDARD” says 
“If the more expensive Girls’ Schools are 
really like this something should be done 
about them at once 


Her plain tale of well-to-do everyday girls at a con- 
ventional school . . . an important document for all 
interested in the education of women 

It fills me personally with claustrophobic horror ’* 


GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS 


A Novel by MARGARET MASTERMAN 7/6 net. 
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Those who imagine that by. reading Mr. David Devant’s 
My Magic Life (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), they may learn to 
become conjurers and illusionists,. may be disappointed. 
True, the author does give away a good many of his secrets 
and reveals the sources whereby he learned them, but he 
keeps the best to himself. His book is a long study in the 
art of patience. He describes his earliest efforts, when, as a 
small boy he conjured hot pudding for a young and hungry 
audience, and pestered professional artists for their secrets. 
The best anecdote of all tells how he was attacked in a lonely 
lane by a maniac who had once witnessed his performance, 
and who demanded that he should ‘‘ make lots of money,” 
and “ fill his hat full.’ Fortunately, Mr. Devant was able 
to produce the illusion of ‘‘ catching money invisibly in the 
air’ and letting it fall tinkling into a hat until the maniac’s 
keepers came to the rescue. The book is packed full of good 
stories, some for and some against the author, of tales of 
performances und struggle and enterprise and achievement. 
Mr. Devant’s book is as entertaining as one of his own shows. 

% * * * 

Last week The Queen celebrated its seventieth birthday. 
The birthday number contained, in addition to a general survey 
of women’s life and letters during the years of its existence, 
an interesting article by Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth tracing the 
path by which The Queen emerged to distinction out of the bevy 
of other ‘‘ Ladies’ publications then and subsequently in 
existence. Another article, particularly apposite to the 
present situation, is reprinted from the number of January 2nd, 
1864, protesting against the tyranny of Paris in the realms 
of female attire. 

* * * * 

One man, emulating Cromwell at home and Bismarck abroad, 
has conjured up in the modern Turkey a_ portent of 
nationalism that is the best answer to those who pooh-pooh 
the spiritual revolt of ‘‘ the unchanging. East.” In Mustapha 
Kemal, Between Europe and Asia, by Dagobert von Mikusch 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) we are given a sober if somewhat 
jejune account of the Ghazi’s early years and of his triumph 
over a Western diplomacy torn by dissensions and lamentably 
lacking in psychological insight. The author has hit off well 
enough Mustapha’s genius as a commander who always knew 
exactly what he wanted, insisted on doing his thinking for 
himself, and was a past master in taking one step at a time. 
And he rightly attributes the man’s success to his freedom 
from all doctrinaire obsession and enviable capacity to cling 
to his roots among the common people. His treatment of the 
Turkish reforms at home, however, is very summary. 
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If the new series of “ Library Manuals” maintain, 
high standard set in the first volume, A Student's Ma - 
of Bibliography, by Mr. Arundell Esdaile (Allen and To” 
12s. 6d.), it should be most useful to all book-collecton 
well as to the student librarians at University College ‘ 
Esdaile is well known as one of the ablest bibliographers , 


the British Museum staff, and his rapid survey of the Whol 
subject—papers, printing, binding, illustration, collatio, 


description and the use of bibliographies—is both accyp, 
and interesting. Many a current error is silently rere 
and the latest methods of press-work and binding are clear}, 
if briefly explained. Moreover, the volume is wel rs, 
suitably illustrated. ni 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help oy 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad, Thy, 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places descrity 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Tray) 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be address 
to the Travel Manager, The Srectator, 99 Gower Street, WC), 


Winter Cruising 
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In the hearts of many the approach of winter must be breediny 


considerations of mingled perplexity and speculation, J, 
habit of wintering abroad, which in this country has, sing 
the War, gradually advanced from an adventure almog 
to an instinct, keeps the nose of fashion severely on th 
grindstone. 

This year, however, the voice of duty and personal econom 
considerations alike forbid it. Patriotism and a depreciate 
currency will combine to keep at home many who woul 
have otherwise spent the season abroad. Whilst syn. 
pathizing with foreign hotels, we welcome a situation which 
will undoubtedly prove a valuable asset to the hotel industry 
of this country. ‘ 

There will, however, of necessity be some whom choic: 
or constitution will prevent from staying at home, Fy 
them there is the alternative of a sea cruise. Many of the 
foremost British companies are arranging voyages to suit 


all purses and time tables ; and by supporting them Britis) [ 
people will be doing a valuable work in assisting the shipping 7 


industry. All dues will be paid to a British firm in this 
country : and such expenses as will be incurred on excursion 
and the like at foreign ports of call will in all probability 


not exceed what would have been spent on foreign good | 


at home. 

For those who do not wish to spend Christmas in England, 
perhaps one of the most attractive will be the cruise arranged 
by the Blue Star Line. ‘The Arandora 


(which incidentally is by no means as unattractive as Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh and Baron Baedeker would conspire ti 
persuade us), Barcelona, Naples, Spezia 


Monaco, Palma, Tangier and Lisbon ; 
at Southampton on Thursday, January 7th. 
trip only takes nineteen days and fares are from £38. 

A cruise of similar length and cost is on the programme of th: 
Royal Mail Line. ‘* The Atlantis’ leaves Southampton o 
December 18th and visits Lisbon, Tangier, Naples (Christma 


and_ arriving back 


will be spent in the bay of Capri), Villefranche (whence pass | 


engers can make a predatory raid on the casinos of Nice ani 
Monte Carlo), Ajaccio, Barcelona, Algiers and Malaga. 
For those who wish to be away from England longer, The 
Canadian Pacifie have arranged a cruise round the world whieh 
lasts five months. 


New York, Madeira, Monaco (where the boat can be joined 


December 16th at a saving of over £40), Naples, Athens, Haili, 


Bombay, Singapore, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Los Angele. 
Havana, New York a second time and arrives back at Soutl 
ampton on April 15th. Christmas will be spent in the Holy 
Land ; and fares, which include all shore excursions, range from 
876 guineas to several thousands of pounds. 

For those who do not wish to leave this country until afte 
Christmas but wish to be away some time, the cruise of the 
Cunarder ‘ Franconia’ will prove attractive. ‘The Frat 


conia ’ needs no introduction as a cruising vessel (her cuisitt % 
She departs from the marine equive | 


is especially renowned). 
lent of the beaten track in visiting, as well as some thirty othe 
places, Saigon, Samarang, Miyajima, and Cristobal, 
returns to Plymouth and Havre on June 5th, 
£375, and passengers will in the first instance join the vesst 
at Monaco on January 22nd, having travelled from London by 
train de luxe on the previous day. 

Another Cunarder, the ‘ Laconia,’ leaves Liverpool a 
January 22nd, calling at Plymouth the next day, and crusé 
for forty-six days, visiting the West Indies, Cape Verde 
Islands, and Western Africa. 


Star’ will leave F 
Southampton on Friday, December 18th, visiting Gibraltar 7 


(interesting a | 
perhaps the finest example of a modern naval port), Genoa, | 


The whole 


‘The Empress of Britain’ leaves South f 
ampton on November 21st, and visits amongst other place F 





Fares are from | 
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TRUE 
STORY 





Of vital importance to all 
who have suffered diminution 
of Capital and Income. 





DR. X retired from practice with a fortune of 
£40,000. This was invested, on advice, in what 
were considered to be first-class securities, 
which at that time yielded a good return. 


But during the past few years the situation has 
entirely altered, and the unaccustomed strain 
of looking after his investments and the anxiety 
of watching his capital depreciate and _ his 
income falling month by month, brought him 
to the verge of a complete breakdown in health. 


EVENTUALLY, on advice of Banking friends, he 
decided to stabilize his income by selling the 
remainder of his holdings and investing the pro- 
ceeds in a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. This 
he did. And with a Capital depleted to £10,000 
he purchased a Guaranteed Life Income of 
£1,000 p.a., equivalent to 10%. His age was 62. 


His worries are now at an end. 


BUT IF ONLY HE HAD BEEN GIVEN THE LAST ADVICE FIRST 

HIS INCOME WOULD HAVE BEEN ABOUT £4,000 PER 

ANNUM AND HE WOULD HAVE BEEN SAVED ALL THAT 
WORRY AND ILL-HEALTH. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada (incorporated in Canada in 
1865 as a Limited Company) specialises in Annuities. It gives the most 
favourable terms and the greatest advantages. The Company’s Assets 
exceed £120,000,000, the investment of which is under strict Government 
supervision. Sun Life of Canada Annuitants not only double and im some 
cases treble their income, but they are relieved from all anxiety regarding 
{ts continuance. It is guaranteed for life. Why not let the Company show 
the advantages you would derive in exchanging an income depending on 
investments for a Sun Life of Canada Annuity? No obligation is incurred. 


FILL IN AND POST. OR LETTER WILL DO. 


Seen e meme eee ene seen eee eeee 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1 








MONACO. cas os cones ccc invested (or to invest) and shall be glad 
to know what annuity this sum would purchase. 
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(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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Buy Empire 
COFFEE & TEA 


“ 


High policy says 3uy British’ and 
redress the adverse balance of trade. 
James Lyle & Co. have specialised in 
coffee for 120 years, and were the pioneers 
in introducing Empire-grown coffee into 
Britain. 


EMPIRE BLEND OF COFFEE 
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3 37% 


Empire - - - a 
selected from 


CEYLON TEA 

Very choice Pekoe, 
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Write for free booklet called ‘‘ O1 Coffee 
and the making thereof,’ which inclides 
price lists of coffee and tea. 


J ames Lyle 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


Savile Row, Wii 


Established 1811 Telephone: Regent 7521 
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ALL THE 
AUTUMN Books | 
IF 


All the Autumn Books reviewed or adver- 
tised in this number of the “ Spectator ” 
or in any other periodical, can -be obtained 
through any W.H.S. Bookshop or Railway 
Station Bookstall. 


Make a point of calling at the nearest 
Bockshop of W. H. Smith, where you may 
inspect at your leisure a_ representative 
selection of important Autumn. publica- 
tions. 


cs 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Booksellers 
Bookbinders 


Newsagents : 
Stationers : 
1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


H. SMITH & SON, Lid., STRAND HOUSE, 
LONDON, W.C, 2. 


Head Office: W. 
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The Canadian Pacific have arranged a similar and very 
attractive cruise, starting from Southampton on January 22nd, 
and returning on March 8th. Both voyages can be done for 
under £100. 

For those who wish to compress the maximum of contrasting 
experience into the minimum of time, The White Star Line’s 
Mediterranean cruises will probably be unsurpassed. The 
first of them, which starts at Liverpool on February 6th, 
lasts nineteen days, fares being from £30. Those who con- 
template wintering in India or Egypt will find their needs 
met by the arrangements of the Bibby and P. & O, Lines; 
while the Union Castle’s special province is South Africa. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s new luxury vessel 
‘Reina del Pacifico’ leaves Liverpool for South America 
on January 19th. 

* * * * 


It is unnecessary to emphasize the fact that all these cruising 
vessels offer a life of luxury at an extremely reasonable cost. 
Swimming pools, squash courts, dance rooms, cinemas and the 
like ‘are provided for the use of passengers. Developing rooms 
are ready for those interested in photography, and medical 
assistance is available. Moreover, the decorative arrange- 
ments in some of the newer vessels would more than hold their 
own with their architectural rivals on dry land. 

The “ broadening effects * of foreign travel have been many 
times described by diligent pens. But, in addition, it is 
possible that if more people were to visit its outposts, instead 
of generalizing about it in their clubs, we might hear less 
nonsense talked about the British Empire. 


A Cruise in the ‘ Orford ° 


Is there any happier holiday, I wonder, than a three weeks’ 
Mediterranean cruise in the late summer, if you have an 
** Orient ” liner as your temporary home ? 

Sailing from Seuthampton in August in the s.s. ‘ Orford,’ 
of 20,000 tons. we had a memorable experience. After a 
three days’ cruise in perfect weather and brilliant sunshine, 
which became steadily warmer as we passed through the Bay 
of Biscay, we reached Gibraltar, our first port of call. Half a 
day was spent on this historic peninsula, after which we left 
for the North African coast and lay off the little Algerian town 
of Philippeville, where for the first time we saw the motley 
crowds of an African population. Leaving there, we passed 
through the Straits of Messina, and visited three little towns 
on the Dalmatian coast, all of them in the newly created 
State of Yugoslavia. The beauties of the coast-line were in- 
describable, reminding one a little of the Norwegian Fjords, 
but without their cold severity. ~The inland seenery, of which 
we could only take a hurried view (for we spent not more than 
half a day in each of the three ports of call) was not unlike the 
Swiss Engadine. Here we found a prosperous agricultural 
people, obviously happily employed in their new _ political 
situation. We next reached Venice, where two days were 
spent in visiting one of the most wonderful cities in Europe. 
It is impossible here to refer in detail to the fascinating sights of 
Venice, but to those who have seen the city, as we did, in 
clear moonlight, with the stars reflected in the dark canals, 
there is left an impression that can never be forgotten. Prom 
Venice to Brioni—a little Austrian island—and then to Corfu, 
where we spent a day among the hills and vineyards, with 
the olive trees all in their fruitage. Thence to the Balearic 
Islands, where we-had a day in Majorca and saw the wonderful 
Cathedral of Palma. A two days’ cruise and we were off the 
North Coast of Spain, where we called at Vigo before coming 
through the Bay, and thence home. 

During the whole three weeks the boat was as steady as a 
great. hotel.’ Her 660 passengers made friendships,many of 
which will be permanent, and the crew vied, one with another, in 
providing for the comfort of the guests on board. 

Space will not allow the telling of a voleanic eruption at 
night ; of the spouting of whales at sea ; the rolling porpoises 
who played round us while we-watched them from the sports 
decks, and all the other delightful recollections which thronged 
a too short holiday. The whole cruise can be taken for about 
#48, with perhaps an additional £10 note for inland excursions, 
¥ven folk who dread the sea could not suffer discomfort on a 
steamer which is built for all weathers. For those who desire 
pleasant companionship, excellent catering, and lovely and 
varied scenery, I can conceive no investment which will give 
a better return nor any line of steamers which could provide 
wveater comfort for its guests. A. W. 


UNSHI R 


You can still spend a holiday abroad but keep your money in British 
hands by taking an Autumn or Winter Cruise in a British Ship. 


Write, "phone or cell at: 


PICKFORDS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. ‘Phone: REGENT 8021, 
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Finance—Public & Priva 
Looking Ahead 


ELEcTION results are often full of surprises 
regards the main result and as regards details, It 

be, therefore, that the confident expectations fom 
on the Stock Exchange during the past week of a * 
Nationalist triumph will be found to have been tg 
gerated or even falsified. At the moment that this anti 
appears in print the fever of election excitement will by 
almost at its height. I do not propose, therefore, to ente 
into the arguments which might be adduced vit 
regard to the disastrous effects which it is thoy ki 
would be produced by the return of a Socialist Adininis 
tion. I have on previous o¢casions expressed my a 
on that matter, with, I think, sufficient clearness 
would prefer at the moment, even at the risk of a pop, 


bot h a 


. fulfilment of expectations, to assume that a Nations 


Government is returned next week, and to Consider 
the developments which may follow that event. 
Pouiticians at A Discount, 

IT am afraid that as the election proceeds there ; 
one prominent fact which can scarcely fail to impres 
all thoughtful and unbiased observers, namely, that oy 
politicians, irrespective of party, have served the country 
badly over a prolonged period of years. It is impossibj 
to read the scathing indictment by the present Chancelly 
of the Exchequer of the manifesto of the Socialist Party 
without agreeing with every word. When Mr. Snowde 
describes the Socialist programme as “ Bolshevism rm 
mad,” the City is in accord with his verdi¢t ; and when, 
moreover, he sets out figures showing how severe js th: 
strain upon the capital and income resources of th: 
taxpayer at the present time, the City also follows his 
arguments very easily. ° At the same time it is remen. 
bered that until a few weeks ago the expenditure ani 
the policy responsible for our present dilliculties wer 
sponsored by the present Chancellor of the Excheque 
and the Premier. But, yet again, it is also not forgotta 
that the great impetus in this direction of excessiy: 
expenditure and even of semi-Socialist legislation wa 
supplied by the two other: political parties, and tot 
least by the Conservative Party during its last perio 
of office under the Chancellorship of Mr. Winstw 
Churchill. Throughout the whole of this period th 
thoughtful section of the British public—and not leas, 
of course, the taxpayers—has clearly perceived th 
trend of events and whither they must lead, but ther 
efforts have been quite powerless to alter the misplacei 
policy of successive politicians and statesmen. 

Tue Fiscat Controversies. 

Recent events, including the prolonged industrid 
depression culminating in the financial crisis and th 
abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain 
have for the moment served in themselves to impos 
a powerful if temporary check upon profligate expenditur 
and the same forces have been responsible for bringuy 
together under one roof for a time politicians who fr 
some years have been flying at each others’ thro 
and gravely injuring the public interests by their saeniit 
of financial and economic principles to political exp 
diency in their cager bidding for votes. Evea duny 
the present election, however, there has been abundatt 
evidence of friction between some of the Parties whit 
it is hoped will be successful in forming a strong Natiou 
Government. For the most part this friction has bes 
concerned between Conservatives and the various grait 
of Liberals with regard to the fiscal controversy. 4 
few weeks ago, before the dissolution, the membe 
of the National Cabinet found no difficulty in actitt 
in complete co-operation. Stern necessity had lit 
upon them the need for viewing matters in their prop 
perspective, and it was recognized that over and abit 
all other considerations the problem for any Governmet 
in England to-day consisted in bringing about t 
necessary economy in the National expenditure, tt 
prevention of an abuse of the “ dole ” and the rectificatit 
of the adverse trade balance. These were regarded 4 

(Continued on page 556.) 
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These Years 


“The ¢ good old days’? We're living in °em now ba 
“Yes, I expect fifty years hence they'll be saying 
how good everything was in the dear old ‘ thirties.” 
“Especially the tobacco ... Ah, well, I only pray 


that Three Nuns will see me out.” “And me > 
* * * 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2$d. an ounce 


8 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36. St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 


Issued by The Imperial Teb.cco Co. (of Great Britain ard Iveland), Ltd. 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 554.) 
the essentials, and it was because the restoration of 
the trade balance was quite rightly regarded of such 
supreme importance that the leaders of the three Parties 
in the National Government, formed in the time of 
emergency, decided that it was necessary to obtain 
from the public a- mandate to do all such things as 
might be required to relieve the situation, even if those 
things included some necessary tariffs. Therefore, when 
the manifestoes were at first issued by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel, the public felt 
that it had to choose between giving a National Govern- 
ment, irrespective of Party, the necessary powers asked 
for or the return of a Socialist Government with the 
probability of such return being followed by early 
insolvency. 

Common SENSE NEEDED. 

During the election, however, there has been a mad 
struggle in places on the part of bigoted (I am afraid 
there is no other word that can be used) Tariff Reformers 
and bigoted Free Traders. The unbending Liberals have 
insisted that no National Government should have 
a mandate ‘for imposing tariffs, while on the other hand 
a certain section of the Conservatives have been deter- 
mined to try and establish a case that the whole point 
of the election has been the fiscal question. Of course, 
neither of these Parties is right in the real sense of the 
word, and the average elector has felt that the occasion 
was one when he was compelled by force of circum- 
stances to give the fiscal policy a second place in his 
considerations having regard to the menace of a possible 
Socialist Government. 

First Tuincs First. 

When the election is over, and again assuming that a 
National Government is the result, we shall once more 
have a test applied to the sincerity and ability of politi- 
cians and statesmen to put the National interests over 
and: above every other consideration. And this desirable 
end will undoubtedly best be reached by the new Govern- 
ment turning its attention in the first place to those 
matters concerning which there is almost a unanimous 
opinion. Needless to say that the first of those essentials 
is the continuance of the practice of economy, the pre- 
vention of an abuse of the “ dole,” and the firm handling 
of any policy, whether dictated by the T.U.C. or any other 
body, calculated to render impossible or even difficult a 
reduction in our costs of production and a revival in 
trade. Next in order comes the vital necessity for 
bringing about a recovery in the trade balance ; and here, 
of course, the solution can only be reached if, abandoning 
all preconceived theories, the new Cabinet looks at the 
situation from the standpoint of conditions as they exist 
to-day, both at home and abroad. First and foremost, 
the duty is to take the course calculated most surely to 
bring back prosperity to this country, but, equally, com- 
mon sense and sound judgement will be required so that 
due regard is given to the world depression and the effect 
already produced upon our trade by our abandoning the 
gold standard. 

RerrieEVING PowiricaL REPurTATION. 

What might have been advisable in the way of tariffs, 
but for the sickly condition of other countries and for the 
abandonment of the gold standard by many countries, 
might not be equally possible or equally advisable under 
the conditions as they exist to-day. All that will have to 
be taken into consideration. Not only so, but if the 
present election should result in the formation of a strong 
Government with a large majority and demonstratively 
committed to a policy of economy, it is not at all im- 
probable that that very circumstance will, in itself, by 
reason of its effect upon public confidence here and 
abroad, bring about a certain revival in financial and com- 
mercial activity. I would, however, emphasize what I 
have stated earlier in this article, namely, that British 
prosperity and British credit have suffered much at the 
hands of her politicians, and the new Government must 
retrieve. the reputation of British politics and statesman- 
ship, which has been sadly marred during the post-War 
years, Artuur W. Kippy, 
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‘ — oe Markets, 
RICES on the Stock Exchange during the pas 
for the most part fluctuated “each pe in Pond havy 
views concerning the result of the General Election 
that reason it is quite possible that before these notes . 
been published there may have been some reaction fr 
buoyancy which has characterized stocks during the 7 
part of the week. Rightly or wrongly the feeling of confid 
of a Nationalist victory has been increased by the 5 = 
of leaders which have been delivered during the week 
particular, Mr. Snowden’s indictment of the Manifesto of 
Socialist Party produced a great effect. British Funds ha 
been particularly strong during the week, and there has : 
been a general recovery in nearly all home securities h 
the foreign market even Brazilian Bonds have rallied, 
* * * * 

A ProsrPerous CONCERN. 

In these days of financial and industrial depression thy 
annual report of the United Dairies, Limited, is a distinct} 
cheery document. The directors recently announced n| 
increase in the interim dividend from 10 to 11 per cent,, an 
this policy is thoroughly justified by the character of 
Report. The net revenue for the year was, in fact, £5487 
as against £518,489 for the previous year. In addition 4 
increasing the dividend the company is again able to appl 
nearly £80,000 to the writing down of investments in subsidiary 
companies, while there is a special transfer of £50,000 to th, 
Reserve and £20,000 has been placed to a Reserve for Pension, 
The balance-sheet shows a strong position, the total of ey 
being £121,000 as compared with £75,000 a year ago, 

* * * * 
B.A.G.S. Report. 

Following upon the announcement by the Buenos Airs 
Great Southern Railway Company that there would be » 
final dividend, the full accounts make a somewhat bette 
showing than had been expected. Indeed, the Report make 
it clear that the company could have paid about 1} 
cent. final dividend without disturbing the total of the ear 
forward. The net revenue of the company for the pat 
year (when converted into sterling) was £3,390,000 as com. 
pared with £3,432,000 for the previous year. A larger amout 
was required in Debenture interest and for the Prefereny 
dividends, but after paying the small interim dividend 
the Ordinary and taking £430,000 from the Reserve, th 
balance forward is £716,000 against £310,000 a year ay, 
There was a decline in the gross receipts of nearly £900,0(), 
but it was nearly all offset by economies in working, this 
making the decline in net revenue trifling at the par ¢ 
exchange. It was, however, of course, the depreciation i 
exchange which hit the company most severely, the exchanz 
losses realized and unrealized amounting to no less tha 
£1,064,000. To meet this situation and to cover depreciatin 
in the valuation at the current rate of exchange of floatiy 
assets, local purchases, &c., a special transfer has been mat: 
from the Reserve of £430,000. 

* XK * * 
CENTRAL ARGENTINE RESULTS. 

As in the case of the Buenos Aires Great Southern, so with 
the Central Argentine Railway Company the directors hav 
had to face a huge loss on the exchange. So far as gros 
revenue was concerned the decline amounted to about £400,00) 
against which, however, there was a cut inexpenses of £45000, 
thus giving an actual increase innetrevenue. On the other hand 
however, the loss on exchange amounted to nearly £800, 
though it should be noted that the figure covers provisii 
for currency depreciation over and above actual loss 
remittance. The dividend on the Ordinary Shares is ol 
1 per cent. against 5 per cent. for the previous year, but the 
carry forward has been increased from £285,000 to £550,001. 

* * 


** DEMOCRACY ON ITS TRIAL.” ' 

A very striking address was delivered last Monday evetilj 
by Mr. Hugh Lewis, the well-known insurance expert, belit 
the Insurance Institute in London, on the subject of “ Wolf 
Trade and Economic Problems.” Getting away altogetle 
from the bigoted views, on one side or another, of the fil 
controversy, Mr. Lewis gave striking figures showing the ret 
grade movement in our trade activities over a prolonged peril 
Among other things, he mentioned with regard to shipbuildiq=” 
that while in 1930 British shipping launched 44,000 tons lay 
than in 1929, the launchings abroad rose by 140,000 tus 
And yet again, quoting from statistics prepared by the Leguy 
of Nations, Mr. Lewis emphasized the fact that if the Unite ; 
Kingdom had maintained her export position (i.e., her relatit®” 
position) her exports would be greater now by £160,005 
annually, which would have meant work for some 700,00 
workers. ‘‘ Democracy,” said Mr. Lewis, “* is on its trial 5 
remains to be seen if it can successfully wrestle with the it 
cate problems of finance and economics, upon a sound solutit®” 
of which the very existence of the nation depends.” AWE ; 
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CANADIAN 
tobacco 
Navy Cut * Flake « Curly Cut + Mixture 
and Rough Cut 
Grown next door fo Virginia in 
America’s sunniest spot : 
4." 4 10 Reina del Pacifico = 
2 per oz. for 2 ozs. eo 
aan 19% JAN. = 
RE FROM < 
_ LIVERPOOL 5 Db 
YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 207TH JAN. yj yf 
(Incorporated in Japan.) PLYMOUTH | br, ///) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 LUXURY LINER 
serve Fund SE ae ly sg Yen 116,200,000 VISITS MOST 
a = INTERESTING 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, PLACES 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 3 \ 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, SUNSHINE \ }/ 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, ASSURED 
Nagoya, Newchwang, = York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, THIS WINTER eee 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, ag. ss SES ° 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, 4 REINA DEL PACIFICO 
Tsingtau. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 





some FROM 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION Ce-LIVERPOOL 
ROVAL MAIL HOUSE, AMERICA HOUSE, 


LEADENHALL ST. E.C.3. ae COCKSPUR ST. $.W.1. 














application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
COMPANY MEETING. 





RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, LIMITED 


Tue thirtieth annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
Ltd, was held on Tuesday, October 20th, at Raphael House, 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 

Mr, Gustave Tuck (Chairman and Managing Director) said that 
a firm like Raphael Tuck & Sons gave the definite assurance that 
we regarded ourselves as a people imbued with the love of the 
beautiful and the artistic. Human life could and must be illumin- 
ated. The Company maintained that their productions had tended 
for the period of many years to introduce this illumination into 
millions of homes. Whenever people thought of a Xmas ecard, 
or a calendar, or children’s books, or a post card, the name of 
Tuck instinctively rose before them. It was something to have 
gained this world-wide reputation as well as a priceless asset to the 
Company. 

Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that the profit 
for the year was £27,766, and after paying a dividend of 5 per cent. 
for the year on the ordinary shares they were carrying forward 
£13,521. Reserves, as set out in the balance-sheet, totalled £138,464. 

The firm has recently established a complete and comprehensive 
advertismg agency to be known as The Raphael Tuck Advertising 
Agency. The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Wulfing Brand—that is 

my first thought when 

Sore Throat is about.” 
Mr. D.D.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 





Formamint, Wulfing Brand, is 
ebtainable from all Chemists— 
2/6 a bottle. 


prevents infectious diseases 
(Influenza, Diphtheria, eic.). 


Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough. 











Rito is & 
World Cruise 
*FJeanconia” 
20000 tons 


Winter in the sun . . . embark on this won- 
derful world voyage ... your ship is your 
hotel . . . you travel 38,000 miles at reduced 
rates ... and explore entrancing lands of per- 
petual summer. 
From Londen Jan. 2ist 
eastwards, returning England June. 


Rates from £375. 


WINTER CRUISES by “Laconia” 20,000 tons 
WEST INDIES & WEST AFRICA. 


From Liverpool Jan. 22nd, Plymouth Jan. 23rd. 
days, from 95 gns. 


MADEIRA, N. AFRICA, SPAIN & MEDITERRANEAN. 
From Southampton, March 12, 21 days, frem 42 gns. 
SPAIN, N. AFRICA, CANARY ISLES & PORTUGAL. 
From Southampton, April 5, 16 days, from 32 gns. 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool, 
London, or local offices and agents, 


Cunard 
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: at age 65, or at death if 
£ ] 000 earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 me be a oe 
£41, 9? > > 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
aarrcronner, G€ BLUE 


in making, use Less Quantity—it being se much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRAIION FREE, 
YIBERTY & CO.. LTD. REGENT ST.. LONDON. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Rebeeel and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
ttegether = £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the LBank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on applicatio 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, cuales E.c..3; 




















THEATRES 


———— 
—— 


ECONOMY in the Garden! 


DO NOT WASTE 
GARDEN REFUSE. 


ADCO will convert leaves, herbaceous 

cuttings, lawn mowings, etc., into rich 

organic manure in a few months. ADCO 

makes fifty times its own weight of finished 
manure, 





Write for full particulars. 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTs, 


ERS NS | 


DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 















The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Bullet 
used. 
Approved and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and aerae a 
Butchers’ Associations. -— 


PATENTEES & MANFRS., 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
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FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


N THIS Country's hour of need, we appeal 
readers of the ‘“* Spectator’’ to spend thei 
holidays in Britain or in British Ships. The Travel 
Bureau will as usual gladly offer its free services to 
readers, and especially to those who habitually wintey 
abroad and are finding a choice of holiday this yea 
something of a problem. 


Please write to: 
The TRAVEL MANAGER, 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


PLAIN 


Mimi 








i WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckisghem Gate, S.W.1, 
| Telephone: Victoria 0283 & ¢ 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & rid a 2.30 
HENRY AINLEY in 
THE ANATOMIST by James Briopir. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) EveNINGS aT 8.15, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Rupvorr Besier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30, 

2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


rN 


THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On Octoker 21st, 1922, the Lowestoft Motor Life-boat (partly manned by 
men from Gorleston) rescued the crew of 24 of the s.s. ‘ Hopelyn,” of 























Newcastle, wrecked in a strong gale With an ex ep tic ynally heavy sea. The 
service lasted for 30 hours. Gold Medals. the V.C of the Life-Boat 
Service, were awarded to the Coxswains of Lowestoft and Gorleston for 
their great gallantry, and Silver Medals and Bronze Medals to the | 
members of the crew. | 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 107 YEARS. 
Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 


| 
| 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, | 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. | 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
The . arl of flarrowby, Lieut.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E. 

ilonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: | 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ese ere eos ove eee eee =. 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eos £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under “the Charter ; eee £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 








CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 11, 1931, January 1, 15 & 29, 1932 


Reduced Return Fares to Capetown, 


£90 ist c'ass. £60 2ndc!ass. £30 3rdclass 


Fares to other South African 
Ports on request. 
Full particulars from: 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C. 3. 


West End Agency: 125 Pall 
Mall, S.W. 1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (@ line averages 36 li: 


line. 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
Neen ee nese Ee 


"R-A.DI ¢ 
ki by 
LONDON 


aT £ DES.E AS, 
subscribing to the 

LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) , 
the patients an opportunity to become 


and give 
” worthy of our race 


young women ) ; 
Please send a Special Donation — to 
secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9 





| 


“Ot 0 Free 





D MISSION (founded 1885). 









Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. j 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


tiers). 


YIN RAENING FOR SOCTAL WORK 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.— Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

















a nl ax ae 
AST - - ms . DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME of on thi 
K preakfasts wiven to East End Children, 15,000) | CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired | ENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e... is 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500) given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
yatients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Vicitens | COy 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1.) Telephone : 
thropic Institution. Pull particulars © sent. isitors | Regent S878. Educational Agents. Established 1837 


invited. REV. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, 1. 1. 


CINEMA 





C-h -N ETM A 


: (ier, 2OST 


Warings). 





oh D B,.mM. Y 
A Oxford Street (Opp. 


Trauberg’s Brilliatit Russian Sound Filo 


“THE BLUE EXPRESS.” 
{MAZING CHINESE SCENES, MAGNEFICENT ORDGINAT 
: Music. 


PERSONAL 


F you would see without glasses, send stamped 
| addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
\bford Honse, Wilton Road, S.W. 1. 











1 NDIA. Cosmopolitan Friends’ Correspondence Chub, 
P.O.B. 43 Delhi. Members, 10s, : Students, 5s. 











THE POETRY SOCLETY (INCORPORATED) wel- | 
| comes all lovers of poetry to its fellowship } 
44 Bramham Gardens, >. W. 5. 


LECTURES 





YRS. DORA (COUNTESS) RUSSELL will speak on | 
Vi “Freethought for Women and Children at the | 








Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Hothora, WoC. next | 
Tuesday (Election Night), 7 p.m. Adtuission free 
TYNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
{ Lecture on “ ANDREW LANG AND THE MAID 


OF FRANCE " will be given (in English) by MONSLEUR 
LE PROFESSEUR L, CAZAMIAN (Professor ot English 
Literature and Civilization in the University of Paris 
Sorbonne), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1),on MONDAY, OCTOBER 26th, 
it5.15 pm. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
Laseelles: Abercrombie, Litt.D., M.A. (Hildred Carlile 
Protessor of English Literature in the University) 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


Sot. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 
\W EDNESDAY, October 28th, 8 p.m. Essex (Small) 


Hall, Essex Street, Strand. © Under the auspices 
of the “ X"’ Society. MISS ALICE RAVEN, “Che 
Psychology of the Criminal.”” Supported by distinguished 
Alienists and Lawyers. FREE. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
Zi LEGE, Chelsea; London, S.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
tential) —Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rienee with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates. will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 


gp EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY | 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANK, | 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. 0 Chairman; 
(, G. Montefiore, D.D., MLA, Principal: Miss E. E, 
Lawrence.—for information concerning Scholarship 
Joan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 














\ RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- | 
4Yi educated girls and women. Pupils may start at any 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take cither the | 
Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address of Training 





College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 1. Pros- 
pecttis On application to Mrs, Hoster, F.LS.A., St, 
Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E. 2. 





SP BAINING — Central Employment Bureau and 
__ Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit), Established 1898, Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens, Extensive appointments Department. assists 
{6 posts. Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, WLC, 1, 








NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 





TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ss 





TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ABVICE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4... Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age ot pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.), to Messrs. Truman «A 
Knightely, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent O301 (2. lines) 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence, Price 2s. 6d., post tree 3s. 3d. 








LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
fron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


PREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 


(Member of British Spas Federation.) 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 


PLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. Boys’ Pub- 
4 lic School. Founded 1563. Inchisive terms, £85 to 
£95 per annum, HEAD-MASTER 








Particulars 














_ GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] YLMWOOD, Harrogate. 








High-class residential school 





for girls. Mrs, Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A. (1) 
| ANHERNE HOUSE. DAWLISH, S.) DEVON. 
4 Boarding school for — girls. Ciraduate Staff. 


Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care, 
especially for delicate and backward pupils 

Qt. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. Recognized — by 
iN the Beard of Education. Comfortable, happy home 
Entire charge undertaken. Principal: Miss WHEELER 





( ) t i >) N s Ww a) a) iD 

¢ HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., FBLA 

situated, 420 Fully equipped 

Separate Sanatorium Swimming 
Preparation for all Publie Exam- 

and Leaving Seholarships Masy 


Chairman 
Delightrully 
School Buildings. 
Bath. School Chapel 
inations Mntrance 
aecess London 
Prospecturs on 


acres, 


application to the HbAbD-Mistikss 





wy. NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
b GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7-14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stammore, 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders only, 


in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile); 
gyminasium, & acres of playing fields and garden. Head- 
mistress, Miss P. L. Brown, B.A... assisted by highty 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet. —Tele- 


phone : Boxmoor, 331. 





ee MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious 

well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 

staff. Mod. lang. aspeciality. Pros. from HEAD MISTRESS 





H 
} 
| 
| 
| 
t 


} tion for 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 


249% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEN 

Boarding school on modern public school lines 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing soutt 
coast air. Execllent) playing flelds. Highly qualifie: 
staff. Principal: Miss LuckETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hou 


School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





| ae LAURELS, RUGBY.— Private BOARDIN¢ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: prepara 
academic and music examinations ; extensiy 


| playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 





, Wilkinsons, 


} Plates’ (not 


| not satisfactory. 





| Natural 


| free 





A 


health record ; individual care 
Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


swihuning ; excellent 
Scholarships available 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


en OFFICK, Consular, Home Civil, 1.C.8., &e 
1931. Ist place LCS, 2nd F.O. 3rd Home Civil 
third of successful candidates studied at 
DAVIES’S 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2 








Cone 


Padd, 3:3 








and R. ¢ 








PREPARATORY. Messrs. H. PAULLEY 
Lorr. The School, Malvern Link, Wores 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories > make spare 
4 


hours profitable ; Booklet free REGENT INsTI 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8, 

LITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1.000 

Miss N. Mackarlane (€), 44 Elderton Rd... Westelitf-on-Sex, 

DONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.— Good stories 
&e., required Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, LOS Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 











— ‘OLDEN VISTA PRESS, Fetter House, Fetter 
Lane, London, B.C. 4, have facilities for printing 
binding, publishing and distributing: works of Fiction 





Science, Literature and Art in the Home, Colonial an 

American markets 

gar Temple Bar Publishing Company wish fo an 
nounce that they are always glad to consider VISs 


of any kind 


Every MS. carefully read and a prompt dee 
sion given. ee 


60 Chandos Street, W 
terms moderate 
acconnts prepared 
Brighton 


a PEWRIETING Acenrate ; 
Accountancy. Books balanced 
30 Buckingham Place 


RANDALL'S 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ISPOSE of old gold & silver to the best advantaue 
| Send any old gold, silver & disearded jewellery te 
who always pay the shichest prices 

WILKINSON, Dial Lane, tpswieh 








} IGHEST PRICES PALD for Jewellery, Old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
vuleanite), &e Any condition: large 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 

Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
BENTLEY & Co., 10° Woorlstock Strect 
1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove) 


or 


in the world 
Oxford St., London, W 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
est wi ae 7s.. 7s. 6d foams fowls 6s. 6d., 7s. pr 


4 ‘ . , . . 
ducks 6s. pr. te'd. Cash. — BLANCHFTELD, Bandon, Cort 








ARGEST roast’g chickens & ducks ts., 7s., 88. 6d. pr 
A a 7s. ea., turkeys 11s. Gd. ea. tr’d.. p. pa... relia 
able. Noran Donocutrk, Manor, Rossearbery, Cork 


MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO 
Tobacco * BIZIM”’ 





LOVERS of real Turkish 
CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. pes 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LYp 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1 “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pips 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
pipeful an indescribable 
tin, post extra, 


Tobaccos : 
12s. tid 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Yow ow: 
H Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
Henny A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 


every 


pleasure per }-Ib 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any 
I thing to sell, or professional services to offer, arc 
invited to bring their annonncements to the notice ot 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24° for 6 inser 
tions 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





)EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut, Pat 
A free. James St.Tweed Depot .246 Stornaway Scotland 





FOR BAZAARS, &e.—Hand- 
beautiful colouring; big profits 
Dept. “°.S8,"" Lindfleld, su-sex 


*-OMETHING NEW 
»s coloured Pottery ; 
RAINBOW POTTERY CO., 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—Cont. A DOCTOR'S 
\TONE for G rite for folder gg 


4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai, H t: 
: for Garden.Write for folder to ASHTON water & radiators inbedrms, Lift. Nt. porter, "Phone tort" 
‘ & Houmes, Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 7, 


” Y , q ees 
Was UNDERWEAR THAT SAVES YOU 3 N-D-O 8. 
MORE MONEY. Seg Sa ee or d 


oy post from Makers. “ B.P.”” Woven Underwear, one CRANSTON CO. HOTELS 
of Britain’s finest brands, ha Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 


ityle, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully | High-class unlicensed Hotels, 

soft, silky and warm, Guaranteed against shrinkage. 5 IVANHOL, BLOOMSBURY STREET 

Complete satisfaction, or money back. Postcard brings =p, criti seen hin IER 5 aed 

lilus. Catalogue and’ PATTERNS FREK.—Birkett & KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Phillips Ltd., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 


| Weg TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOPE, 

















CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. $ E Vv r N Electric tires and hot and cold water in all rooms 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 


Cruise in a British ship with Attendance, and _Bath—November to. A 

‘ " : rril—Rs, & 

L U G A N Q. HOTEL B R IS] OL W E E KS$ a British crew to British | Summer months—April to November 1s, po: 
Empire beauty spots. A warm patronized by Clergy aud professional classes, 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—rpild, sunny . - 
Winter. Golf all year, Pleasant easy vals. A T SEA aes 4 a 












I ONDON. THACKERAY HOTEL, Russell St 
i Wo : 



















= beautiful modern ee built .C.1. Facing British Museum 00 rooL 
R Cruising Liner “DUCHESS | hot and cold water. Bedroom and Bre 1 t from 8: wit 
TO LET, &c. F e) OF RICHMOND”’ (20,000 per night. Special inclusive terms on applic: ation! Ki 
HIORQUAY.-REERENCH-by taking uw unfurnished HEALTH tons—oil-burner). ———__, 
Flat, and R EDUCE domestic worry. * Magnificent NV ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S,—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
»osition facing full south and the sea. AN inchisive WEST INDIES ae Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 979 


ents.—11 Hesketh Crescent, Torquay. Bedrooms ; grounds 10 acres. From 13s. per day, 


CR U I SE inchisive : others at lower rates. Prespectus free, 
: —_—__., 


Visiting Trinidad, Jamaica, R EFORMED INNS, 
Bahamas, Barbados, a 



































W HY not stay within 1d. bus fare Bowl St.? Come 

to 54 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free. 
No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. Tel. Padd, 2364. 

















Gibraltar, etc. Ask for Dese — List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
Brilliant sunshine—Invigorat- _ sen ab oretien ene arn ei Age tn 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES ing sea aireand visitstoasuc. | PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 








LTpb, 
cession of interesting ports P. RH. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE'S HoUsE, 193 Receyr 























A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel and places for as little as oh Wo 

comforts with baths and other advantages of a 2 guineas per day. = ls Zaid 
a thre nn nF From Liverpool— rporavay. ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Ay 
| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOT EL. Aes ‘ _ 2st January, 1932 ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. From Southampton— which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
arge Garage. Historical associations from A, D, 17: 59. ‘ 22nd January, 1932 reasonable charg*s, Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
TN From 90 guineas. RESIDENT PROPRIE Tor. Telephone 3655 cw 
B RACING CANFORD. CLIFFS. Quiet hoard-res- Limited Membership. _ — ee 
overlooking Poole Harbour and sea. Private sitting. Apply: A. R. Poweil, rpYORQUAY. HY DRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain 
oom available. Special diet. Owners trained nurse and Cruise Dept., j Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet : Bry 


nasse use. HAVENHU rst, © anford Cliffs, Bournemouth 


A.A, and R.: A.C Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone : 


¢ ANADIAN rPOTNES.-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 


shooting, golf, howls & tennis &c, Gar. Phone: Totnes U4 


PA CIFi . wt not stay within 1d. "bus fare Bond St.? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TER RACK, Hyde 


Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
World's Greatest Travel System No tips. H. & ¢, water all bedrooms. Tel. Padd. 2364, 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.r, 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, Ww HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
bs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly With dinner, 6s. 6¢., or 
2 guineas weekly. 















(= ETTS ON THE COTSW OLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort. Excel. table.—COLLETTs, 
‘leeve Hill 9, Cheltenham, 


| ROTTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Tlld, 2) 
Juide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
Jesstsou RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
4lacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gos, "Phone 311. 


| pete S;URGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL. “Melville 
4Crescent, Tgms.: ““Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501. 
















































RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels —in any part 

of Great Britain and Ireland from the “ Spectator’s” Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 



















































AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. OBAN.—-ALEXANDRA 
(near) —SKELWITH BRIDGE FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. GREAT WESTERN, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).—AVIEMORE. GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—G AIRLOCH diene Pika NTON PALACE. 
ee GLENLYON (Perthshire). FORTINGALL REDCLIFFE, 
; Roy AL YORK HOUSE GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. PAR (C ornwall). —ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
SP: bie GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALE oat se SO AM: PERTH Voy Ui i A = GRAND, 
. roe GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AN Cc E -—R HN 
BELFAST. rn CENTRAL HARLECH (Wales). ST. DAVID’s. —STATIO 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. HARROGATE.-CAIRN. PITLOCHRY. ATHOL LL. PALACI 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.-BERESFORD. HASTINGS.—QUEEN’s. PRINCETOWN (ar.).—TWO BRIDGE 5 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (Ss. Devon).—HUNTLY. HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).--HOOPS INN. REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK HU NSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). —BAY, 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOL o. dal DRO. LINKS « | RIPON. = RIPON SPA. : ' i 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—IIA ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.--ALLAN W ATE “4 INVERNESS. —CALEDONIA RUGBY. 3 ROY AL GEORGE, : 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS KENMORE (Pe rths.).—BRE ADAL B ANE ST. ANNES-ON-S EA.—CGRAND. 
—ROYAL ALBION. KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). —STAR. ST. IVES (Cornwall) —CHY-AN-ALBAN\ : 
ROYAL CRESCENT LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE | ST. MAWES ¢ ornwall),—SHIP & CASTLE, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. VYRNWY. SEAFORD.—BA 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, | LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. SEAVIEW (1.0. W. ).—PIER. ft : 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA LLANBERIS (Snowdon). ROY AL V 4 act TA. SHALDON (Ss Devon ).—DUNMORE. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHYT. LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—-YE WEI SHAP (Westmorland). a WELLS 
—PALACH LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. SIDMOUTH. BELMON ; , 
CAMBRIDGE.—-BULL. LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE SOUTHPORT.—PRINC i! ‘OF WALES. 
CASTLEROCK ((o. Londonderry).—GOLP. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. SOUTHSEA.- -GL ADSTONE, ve = ik 
CHELTENHAM._-LILLEY BROOK. —HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. —IVANHOR, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. TEIGNMOUTH.-—GLENDARAGH.,. a 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS —KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset ).—T EMPL ECOMBE 
COLWYN BAY.--PWLLYCROCILAN —KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1. HOUSE. ; 
-—-RHOS ABBEY. —PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERITAL. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE - oe KERAY, Gt. Russel! St., W.C.1, | TEWKESBURY.- ROYAL HOP POLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). - ERLEY.Southampton Row, W.C. 3 TORQUAY.—GRAND, 
CROWBOROUGH. —BEACON LYME REGIS. THE BAY. _ HY DRO. : 
CROYDON (Surrey). i LEY PARK LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. = OSBORNE, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. MALVERN. —FOLEY ARMS. - ROSETOR. ; : 
DORKING. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. : —VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE |] MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE TOTNES. SE ae BR. 
BATHS. MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS TROON.—MARINE. 
DUMFRIES.— MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. TURNBERRY. TURNBERRY, 
EDZELL (Forfarshire).--PANMURE NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. WARW ICK.- LORD LE YCESTER, 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. —ROYASI, MARINE. WINCHESTER.— ROYAL. F d 
ENNERD- ALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. WINSFORD (Somerset).— ROYAL OAK. ; 
EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE, NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE, 
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